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IN THE CHAPEL OF THE BEGUINAGE. 


THE BEGUIN OF MALINES. 


WHEN Alan McCormick was in Paris he met a family 
of English people with whom he used to go about the 
city. He was all that an American abroad should be. 
Ile was young, unmarried, rich and full of an enthusi- 
asm that knew no shame. The English people were of 
an old family, but untitled. There was a mother, a son, 
alittle daughter and a cousin, “ Sister Marie,” the child 
called her, her proper name, however, being Marian 
Arnold. There was something so unique about this 
young woman that she puzzled McCormick. She 
was about twenty-four, rather tall and slender. She 
had soft brown eyes and wavy hair, which was pushed 
back behind her ears, and worn without puff or curl. 
She was bright and animated, yet about her walk, her 
face, her very pose, there was an air of intense quiet 
that was not the result of temperament. Alan wondered 
how she came by it. He could not believe that she had 
suffered, and so come to this strange tranquillity, because 
there was still about her the air of an unawakened 
heart and immature sympathy. Making one of their 


party so constantly, Alan, after awhile, found the family 


would very naturally divide itself, the father and mother 


keeping the little girl with them, and he going with 
Marian. The young man, Hartley Arnold, rarely formed 
one of the party, but when he was with them he made 
no secret of his love for his cousin, and his manner to 
her was curiously colored by a deep resentment and an 
apparent sense of wrong. 

Marian seemed annoyed by his manner, but she never 
appeared to realize that he was to be pitied or consid- 
ered, and she tortured him constantly by her very want 
of feeling. She looked at him with a calmness that was 
exasperating, and, if he upbraided her, she would laugh 
and tell him he was “queer.” At first, Alan thought 
her frank and confiding, but before long he found that 
in everything that concerned herself she was deeply re- 
served, Once she told him she did not live in England. 

‘¢ Where then ?” he asked. 

‘In Malines,” she replied. 

“Ts your family there,” he continued, 











THE BEGUIN OF MALINES. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE PRODIGAL SON AND THE HOUSE OF THE DEVIL. 


She shook her head. ‘‘I live quite alone,’’ she said, 
and then she walked over to a picture, for they were in 
the Louvre, and began to talk of Rubens. 

They were in Paris together for a month, and a month 
when one is young is a long time. Then one day Alan 
received a telegram’ telling him his father was very ill, 
and he started at once for home. 

On the steamer he suffered from a conflict that made 
him moody by day, restless at night. He could not for- 
get Marian. He felt he must, in some impossible way, 


turn and go back to her. He had left her, and she did not 


know he loved her. She was free, and when he thought 
of the possibility that young Arnold might suddenly 
awaken and win her heart, he grew desperate. And at 
the same time he so feared his father might die before 
he reached home that he washalf wild. But‘his father, 
who loved. him as ardently, waited for him, and died in 
his arms a few days after Alan’s arrival. Then, as soon 
as he could make his arrangements, Alan went back to 
Europe. He stopped in London at the Arnolds’ town 


THE CHURCH OF 8ST. ROMBAUD. 








house and found they were still abroad, so he at once 
went to Paris, but he could get no clue to them, He 
wandered around Paris ; he went to Antwerp, and then 
suddenly found himself in Malines. He did not say to 
himself that he meant to find Marian, but never did a 
man more full of purpose wander through the streets of 
Malines. He haunted the great noisy station where ail 
the railroads of Belgium centre, but Marian came from 
neither Ostend nor Antwerp, from Brussels or any other 
city. 

ite looked up the few English people in the town, but 
came upon no trace of her, and yet, day by day, he be- 
came certain she was in Malines, 

He fancied he felt her presence. It occurred to him 
that she was probably a governess, and he haunted the 
streets, looking at every lady with a child, and going 
through long and winding ways, where the houses pro- 
jected over the street, nearly hiding the sky; where 
there were old corroded walls and ruined facades and 
dim bulging windows hung like hods against the sides 
of the houses. Stairways de- 
scended to the canals and creeks 
that intersected the city, and he 
had crossed, he said to himself, 
the thirty-five bridges that are 
in the town. Over everything 
there dwelt a curious quiet that 
reminded him of Marian, and 
he fancied she must have caught 
and carried away some of the 
atmosphere of the city. Life 
was there, but it was like the 
beating of a heart in a body 
that has lost all power of mo- 
tion. He was especially fond of 
going to the Church of St. Rom- 
baud, because he knew that Ma- 
rian was a Roman Catholic, and 
must sometimes go there. He 
used to linger around the great 
carved wooden pulpit, which 
represented the conversion of 
St. Paul, and look at the figure 
of the Saint who has fallen from 
a great Flemish horse. Above 
him was a crucifixion, with life- 
size figures of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and St. John, and on the 
other side stood Adam and 
Eve. Surmounting all, above 
the sounding board, was an 
apple tree, and in the midst of 
all this carving an old Monk 
with flashing eyes used to stand 
and preach. Alan wandered 
about the church; he paused 
before the picture by Vandyke, 
and before the twenty-five scenes 
in the life of St. Rombaud, but 
he always went back to the pul- 
pit before he left the building, 
hoping to find her there. 

There were curious buildings, 
the House of the Prodigal Son, 
where eccentric carvings pro- 
phesied welcome and cheer to 
the wanderers who might hap- 
pen in, and the House of the 
Devil, where grinning satyrs 
‘warned the prudentaway, Over 
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the House of the Salmon, where the fishmongers met, 
was a carved fish, and even here he dallicd, because, if 
Marian lived in Malines, this, too, must be familiar to 
her, Along the streets of the Eight Beatitudes, and 
of the Twelve Apostles, he wandered, and out the 
great heavy gateway toward Brussels, where the 
market women crowded in between its towers, he 
would go into the flat, monotonous country roads bor- 
dered by Lombardy poplars and dusty hedges. 

One day he passed a ghastly piece of statuary repre- 
senting Christ on the Mount of Olives. The disciples, 
meagre, famished figures, lay asleep, and the whole af- 
fair, daubed with color, washed out with rain, was gro- 
tesque and melancholy. As he stood looking at it he 
wondered if Marian did not think it frightful! Then 
suddenly he perceived a number of little houses drawn 
up in line, each one bearing the name of a saint, and on 
some a little image. In each door was a little grating, 
and as he passed one a child rang the bell and a wo- 
man’s head appeared at the aperture. The stillness of 








THE PULPIT OF ST. ROMBAUD. 
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UPON THE DYLE AT MECHLIN. 


Malines was here intensified, and only such faint domes- 
tic sounds as a moving chair or the rattle of a dish 
broke the silence. In one house, differing from the 
others by having no grating, no saint, sat a lace-maker. 


we 


THE HOUSE OF THE SALMON. 


She was about forty, but old and yellow. Her large, 
dry hands, cold and inanimate, moved with dexterity 
among her bobbins, and on the cushion, where her: 
grandmother’s pale fingers had worked, this woman, 
prematurely gray and old, wrought a lace fit for a queen 
at her court. 

It was now near evening, when suddenly the doors 
all opened and out of each house came figures robed in 
black, and with swift and silent steps took their way 
to the church near by. McCormick recognized these 
figures at once, and he knew he was in the Beguinage 
of Malines, and these dark and quiet women were the 
Beguines, a sisterhood bound by voluntary vows, conse- 
crating their lives to the sick and poor and to the service 
of religion. He turned and followed them into the 
church, where each one, hastening to her own chair, 
took out of the box attached to it a large white veil, 
which she threw over her whole figure, and then, drop- 
ping on her knees, bowed her head in prayer. This con- 
gregation of sheeted shadows, draped in folds that were 
stiff and carven in appearance, filled the soul of the 
young man with disgust. He wondered if Marian had 
ever been there, and smiled as he thought how these 
smothered existences, these walled-in lives, would repel 
her. Near the altar were some ladies, and a sister 
wearing a black veil over her white cap went to them 
with a basin for alms, and then turning came toward 
Alan. As he put nothing in her basin she raised her 
eyes in gentle surprise and caught his fierce, astonished 
stare at her. 

She gently shook her head and went back to her place. 
Alan went out into the air. He felt as if he would 
choke. This then was the reason Marian lived in Ma- 
lines. She was a Beguin ! 

After a time the sisterhood filed out, and she came to 
him and spoke. 

‘* Will you not go to my house ?”’ she said. 

Her manner was as gentle and as quiet as when they 
were in the Louvre together. 

He could not speak, but he followed her to a house, 
tiny as a doll’s, but gay and bright ‘with flowers and 
pictures. In the little parlor were easy chairs. There 
were gold fish, and a bird gayly sang. On the table 
stood a tea service for one, and Marian, smiling, opened 
a little cupboard and took out another cup. 
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‘‘ You will take tea with me ?’ she said. 

Alan shook hishead. It seemed to him that she was 
mocking him, 

‘‘T have looked for you,” he said. 

She sat down opposite to him and seemed interested, 

‘“] felt sure you were in the city ; I felt you were ;” 
and he faintly smiled. Then as she smiled in reply he 
said what he thought was the most atrocious thing he 
could say. 

‘‘Sometimes I thought it possible you had married 
your cousin !”’ 

" She laughed at this and said it was very silly. Of 
course she was not married. : 

‘‘ But you mean to be,”’ he cried ; ‘‘ this is only a tem- 
porary thing, a retreat for few weeks. You will go back 
to your aunt ?” 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ she replied, ‘‘Iam a regular Beguin. I 
was only on a visit to my aunt. If I had been allowed 
I should have worn the dress of my order, but that is 
against the rules.”’ 

‘“- You never told me,’’ he exclaimed. bd 

‘‘We do not speak of our vows when we are in the 
world.”? And again she looked at him gently, tenderly. 

‘‘Good Heavens !”’ he cried, hastily rising ‘‘do you 
really mean this for life ?”’ 

She nodded her head and looked at him apprehen- 
sively ; for in the Beguinage no one speaks loudly. 

‘* And why ?”’ 

‘* Because I like it.”’ . 

‘* But Marian’’—and he came nearer te her—‘* think 
of me! What amI todo? I love you, Marian, do you 
understand ?—and I cannot have it.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry,” she replied. 

‘*“And you! You will marry me, Marian ?” 

‘“No,”’ she quietly answered. ‘‘ If I married any one, 
Mr. McCormick, it would be Hartley. He has loved me 
a long time.”’ 

‘* But you do not love him ?”’ 

<nO.” 

‘*And me? Do you love me ?”’ 

**Oh, no.” 

Alan groaned and picked up his hat. Then he turned 
and looked at her. 

‘*How am I to move you?” he said. ‘‘ You do not 
care. You have a heart of stone. Do you love any 
one, ‘ Sister Marie’ ?”’ 

She laughed at this title. 

‘* Yes, I love little Jeanne very much. Have you seen 
her? And I love my poor people.” 

‘* And this life! This horrible, stifled life, do you love 


A GERMAN lawyer, Dr. UO. Hahn, has made a dis- 
covery so astonishing, that for a year scientific men 
refused to believe in it. His researches, microscopic 
and otherwise, have now all been tested by Dr. Wein- 
land, who has just published his opinion, which coin- 
cides fully with Dr. Hahn’s, that there are undoubted 
organic remains in aérolites. Dr. Hahn niade his ex- 
periments on more than six hundred chips of meteor- 
ites, all belonging to one class, the Choadrite, and all 
taken from museums in Tubingen and Vienna. Micro- 
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THE BRUSSELS GATE, 


“It is a tranquil life,” she replied. ‘‘I am very 
happy. I do not want anything else. Wecan give up 
our vows whenever we please, but no Beguin has ever 
done so;”’ 

* * * * * * * * % 

And when Alan left Malines a week later he had made 
no impression on her, He stirred her to neither pity 
nor anger. The air of the place seemed to have petri- 
fied her heart, and there was no throb of life to answer 
his passionate and eager appeals. 

She looked at him as she had at her cousin, and sim- 
ply wondered why he cared so much. 

He neglected her, he persecuted her ; he took her to 
the great pulpit in St. Rombaud, and there, where he 
had sought her, appealed to her, but with her soft and 
tender eyes she looked an unconcerned answer, and 
when he left Malines he could not hope that she either 


regretted or missed him. Louise SPOcksOx 








scopic investigation discovered in them organic remains 
belonging chiefly to the most ancient form of porous 
corallines, and fifty kinds of these little animals have 
been made out by Dr. Hahn, and assigned to sixteen 
different families. To these he has given names, and 
has thus laid the foundation of a decidedly new branch 
‘of zoology—meteoric zoology. The cuttings examined, 
though taken from stones which had fallen at different 
periods in all parts’ of the world, all resemble one 
another strongly. 


MOTIVES FOR MARRIAGE. 


I HAVE been turning over the leaves of an old book, 
written before I was born, and which was familiar to 
my childhood, and I have come upon the following ex- 
tremely sensible remark : 


‘‘What a pity it is that the thousandth chance of a gen- 
tleman’s becoming your lover should deprive you of the 
pleasure of a free, unembarrassed, intellectual intercourse 
with the single men of your acquaintance.” 


The pity of it is that the Girl of the Period so often 
has no desire for this unembarrassed and sensible friend- 
ship, and values the men she knows only in proportion 
as they minister to her pleasure or her vanity. And 
this superficial and unreal valuation prevents her from 
getting honestly and thoroughly acquainted with any 
man—from seeing him as he is seen by his own woman- 
kind, or as he would show himself in the stress and 
strain of real life, with its vital interests and stern reali- 
ties, when the heyday and play-day of youth should be 
over. 

That any other motives should enter into marriage 
than that noble and well-founded love which can safely 
promise to be faithful unto death—because to be unfaith- 
ful would be as impossible to it as for a mother’s heart 
to turn from her child—is one of the saddest features of 
our boasted civilization; but we see interested and 
mercenary marriages every day, and it would be idle to 
say they were the rare exception. If all girls and all 
young men could be impressed, not only with the sacred- 
ness of marriage, but with a profound sense of its im- 
portance in the growth of character, its influence, for 
good or evil, on their whole natures and their whole 
careers, they would be less ready to enter into its obli- 
gations carelessly, and we should see less of the frivolity 
of flirtation—the vulgarity of husband-seeking. 

To my thinking, Love is the most sacred of Heaven’s 
gifts, and should be waited for as reverently as the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost. Matrimony may, indeed, be 
a means of grace, even when it is as unhappy as was the 
marriage of that pair on whose tombstone, in a New 
Hampshire churchyard, appreciative neighbors sculp- 
tured, for epitaph— 

‘THEIR WARFARE I8 OVER’’— 


but surely matrimony should never be entered into as a 
means of livelihood. The woman who deliberately mar- 
ries for money has something to boast over her “‘ un- 
cassed”’ sisters of the demi-monde in propriety, but little 
in principle. 

Some blunders will, of course, be made in the purest 
good faith. Plenty of foolish girls will mistake for love 
their own enjoyment of admiration and pleasure in being 
loved, and plenty of young men will mistake for some- 
thing sacred and eternal the transient stir of fancy awak- 
ened by a pretty face or a taking manner. If marriages 
are born of these delusions, the error is to be pitied and 
not despised ; yet from the life-long penalty of such a 
blunder can no man or woman hope wholly to escape. 
Though the best joys of life may thus have been lost, 
its burdens can still be borne with dignity, while self- 
respect remains unchallenged. But can that girl respect 
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herself who deliberately, and of set purpose, tries to 
attract a man simply because he is a good match ; or that 
young man who seeks a girl because, through her, he 
hopes to add to his own resources by some gain in family, 
or wealth, or political influence ? ° 

It is to the ‘‘ marriage of true minds’’ that Shakspeare 
bids us to ‘‘ admit no impediments ;”’ and it is only such 
a marriage—born, on either side, of the perception of 
and love for the inmost soul of the real, human creature 
to whom one is drawn by force of spiritual and mental 
attraction—that has any claim on our admiration, how- 
ever we may accord to a more imperfect bond our par- 
don or our pity. 

Were this lofty ideal of marriage constantly kept be- 
fore the minds of young people as the only desirable 
thing, I think society would be immeasurably dignified 
by.it. A girl with Una-like purity and that sensitive 
perception of truth and refinement which belongs to 
purity would never be sufficiently attracted by a false 
and evil man to be in danger of harm from the associa- 
tion, and the young man, however unskilled in the 
world’s wiles, who held in his. heart a shy and sacred 
worship for that ‘‘ not impossible she,’’ who could really 
command the homage of his mind and soul, would be 
as safe as Sir Gallahad from any Fay Vivian of them all. 

But what of the undeveloped and unaspiring minds 
and souls who have hardly discovered that they have 
any mental or spiritual needs, but who know very well 
that they have human hearts to need comfort, human 
longings to fulfill? Shall they be shut out from love 
and marriage because they cannot talk about ethics and 
are hardly aware that they have any intellects at all? 

By nomeans. As Browning says in “‘ Evelyn Hope,” 
‘* Delayed it may be for more lives yet ere the time be 
come ”’ for them to live completely, but at least it is in 
their power tolive sincerely. They know the difference 
between love and interest ; they know whether this wo- 
man or this man is honestly nearer and dearer than all 
the rest of the world ; whether they are seeking a mate 
by reason of absolute, inherent attraction or for any 
worldly and therefore unworthy motive whatever. 
There have been noble and honorable and faithful mar- 
riages often enough among people who could not write 
their own names, but whose hearts were absolutely 
loyal and sound to the core. 

Marriage, it seems to me, should be waited for, not 
sought. Who knows round what corner his destiny 
may be hiding—at what unexpected turn he may come 
upon the face above all faces for him? To put aside as 
far as possible thé thought of marriage until compelled 
to think of it by some strong and special attraction to- . 
ward some special person is wiser than to be seeking in 
every chance acquaintance the possible husband or wife. 
‘‘We shall meet the people who are coming to meet 
us,”? no matter in what far-off land. their journey toward 
us begins. : 

Perhaps parents are more to blame for worldly mar- 
riages than we are apt to think. How constantly we 
hear the term ‘‘ married well ”’ applied, not to character 
or congeniality, or true fitness, but to a comfortable in- 
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come. And yet there is something to be said for ‘‘ the 
stern parent’? of the novels, with his “hard facts.” 
The old adage that ‘‘ when poverty comes in at the door 
love flies out of the window ” is true only of small and 
poor natures—natures incapable of a great love ; but it 
is, nevertheless, true that to be loved it is necessary to 
be lovely, and that it is far more difficult to be lovely 
when we are hard pressed by want and rendered fretful 
by care and over-work. Human creatures cannot build 
their nests as inexpensively as the birds do; and not 
even the scant hospitality of homestead eaves or orch- 
ard boughs awaits their fledglings. To marry for money, 


or for any object whatever, save and except immortal 
and all-powerful Love, is to perjure and debase the hu- 
man heart; but to marry without some provision for 
the future, such as money, or money’s worth in a well- 
furnished mind and a capacity for skilled labor, is to defy 
common sense and invoke the evil fates. 

But the one blessed state under Heaven must always 
be true marriage, the perfect companionship of which 
the perfection was so exquisitely expressed when Jane 
Eyre is made to say, of herself and her husband—‘ To 
be together, for us, is to be as free as in solitude—as 
gay as in company.” 

LouisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN MID-AIR. 


My window looks into a large yard full of trees, so 
thick that when the foliage is out I cannot see the street, 
from which the roar of vehicles alone reminds me that 
Iam in the closely built city. The birds are fond of 
this pleasant green nook, and with an ever ready opera 
glass I have been able to make a somewhat close ac- 
quaintance with them. 

Of course it is always well supplied with English spar- 
rows (Passer domesticus), and though I have not here- 
tofore been attracted by them, I have this past year 
discovered some curious facts in their lives, and in two 
cases have succeeded in observing a little drama to 
its end. 


Early in May I had the good fortune to see, what was . 


to me a new phase of this life, a domestic quarrel ending 
in separation, and a wooing ending in marriage. The 
scene of the affair was a home establishment in a hole in 
the trunk of a maple tree, twenty feet from my window. 
It is where a branch has been taken off, and the opening 
is perhaps three inches long and two wide. 

During the three years that I have watched it I have 
felt peculiar interest in that nest, from its cosy situation, 
and have taken more notice of the little housekeepers 
than of any who occupy rooms in the numerous pagodas, 
palaces and balconied cottages nailed up in the trees 
about. Last spring house-cleaning and new furnishing 
began as usual in the most amicable way. There was 
an embarrassment of riches in materials, for after they 
had been at work some time, and one would think had 
collected enough to fill a half dozen nests, they would 
discover a treasure across the street, and throwing out 
part of that already in use they would work a long time 
bringing great mouthfuls of white feathers, like those 
used in pillows, and everything seemed prosperous and 
harmonious. 

But one morning, on taking my usual rest after break- 
fast, I saw at once, to my surprise and regret, that there 
was trouble in the maple-tree family. There sat the 
male sparrow on a twig outside the door, puffed out like 
a bull, scolding and chattering in his harshest tones. 
Nothing was to be seen of the hen, and for some time I 
did not know whether the quarrel was with her or some 
intruder, for through the whole affair she never opened 
her mouth to answer him, nor did she apparently pay 
the slightest attention to all his blustering. 


_angry spouse she darted into the nest again. 


It was curious to watch him. He would bustle up to 
the door, spread his tail, rattle the feathers of his wings 
and shake all over, apparently furious with rage. Then 
he would draw back and hop to another branch which 
approached the door in a slanting direction, and begin- 
ning at the upper end he would glide down that branch, 
perhaps a foot, with imperceptible motion of his feet, 
shaking himself all over, and calling constantly in a 
loud harsh voice, as though daring or commanding her 
to come out. This had gone on a long time, and still 
she refused to show her head, when a thought seemed to 
strike him. He flew away as though intending not to re- 
turn, but quietly perched on a twig half way round the 
trunk, where he could not be seen from the door. His 
calls had ceased, and he was evidently hiding ready to 
pounce upon her. This was not quite to his mind, how- 
ever, for he could not see the door, so he took his posi- 
tion on the trunk itself, a little above the nest, where 
the lost branch had left a protuberance. Here he couid 
hold on, though with difficulty, and here he stayed in 
silence, looking earnestly at the door of his house till 
madam appeared there and quietly hopped out to a 
neighboring twig, as calm and unruffled as a summer 
morning. She began to arrange her feathers with ut- 
most deliberation, but at the first movement of her 
Then he 
stormed furiously, paraded before the door in his most 
insulting manner, stretched his neck and fairly made 
faces at her, opening his mouth and looking as though 
he would devour her. 

Still she ‘refused to be bullied into a fight, and after 
awhile he was obliged to go to the ground for food to 
sustain the energy on which his passion was drawing so 
severely. As soon as he was gone she came out, and, 
after arranging her feathers a moment, coolly flew to the 
ground for her own breakfast. With glass in hand, I 
now watched with deepest interest. No sooner would 
the rustle of his wings be heard returning than, like a 
brown streak, she would rush in ahead of him, not stop- 
ping to perch as usual, but dashing in in full flight. 

At this his rage was fearful. He would sometimes 
alight on the threshold as if to defy her, but then his 
wings would flutter and he would jerk himself away as 
though she had seized his foot. He would then return 
to a twig and resume his former proceeding. This went 
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on the whole day. I could not watch it every moment, 
but I looked at it frequently, and always found it going 
on in the same way. When bedtime came she was in 
the nest and he went away. 

The next morning the struggle was still progressing, 
with a difference. She had become more bold, or more 
careless, and he more furious. She would go out and 
leave the nest, and let him come home and find it 
empty. Now was his chance if he wanted to seize the 
citadel ; but that did not seem to be his object. He 
would stand on a branch before the door, stretch his neck 
to look in, even alight on the steps and peer in, but he 
never once entered. He seemed to wish to drive her 
away, and to prevent her from getting in. To this end, 
apparently, he would seat himself ‘so near the door that 
he could seize her without fail if she attempted to 
pass, 

For a time he would be all attention ; not a rustle but 
he heard, not a moving leaf but he saw it and was on 
the alert. Now came out much cunning on the pArt of 
that imperturbable dame. Nota sign of her would be 
seen, not a sound heard. She might be a mile away, 
till, growing careless, he would turn to give his feathers 
a peck, when, instantly, like a flash, from some hiding 
place on the other side of the tree, she would sweep 
around and into the door. There would be a wild flutter 
of wings, and he would beat himself in intensest fury 
against the entrance, but she was safely within, and he 
seemed to have a wholesome respect for her ability to 
defend herself in her own nest. Even when he stood in 
the very doorway, as. he did after awhile, she would 
manage to surprise him and dash in over his head. 

I wondered that the neighbors did not interfere, for I 
have noticed that the sparrow family is apt to do so. 
Once or twice on this day a sparrow did approach the 
scene of the trouble, perching a few feet away, as if 
to see what was going on, but the master of the house 
would fly at him so viciously that he at once retired. 

On the afternoon of this day he began to try strata- 
gem, After a longer absence than usual he returned 
with a young-looking hen, who seated herself demurely 
a foot or two from the door, in.plain sight. This did 
not please the dame ; she stuck her head out for the first 
time and gave the stranger a piece of her mind, upon 
which the stranger flew away, though the irate husband 
talked back to his wife in the most insulting way. Then 
he seated himself before the door and began to call, a 
loud, peculiar call, quite different from that he had been 
addressing to his mate. Ina few moments two young 
hens came near and perched in sight. Then he blus- 
tered before the door and scolded more furiously than 


ever, as if to show that he was master of his own” 


house ; but, except putting her head out and making a 
few expressive remarks, she did nothing. 

The next stratagem was amusing. I suppose he 
thought she must be hungry, for he flew away and re- 
turned laboriously carrying a piece of bread as big as 
his head. With this he perched in his usual place, and 
instead of eating it, to tantalize her, he, after holding it 
there a moment, deliberately dropped it to the ground. 
As plainly as though he had spoken, he expected her to 
dash out after it; but she did not, and he scorned to 
touch it himself, so the neighbors disposed of it. Twice 
he tried this manceuvre, and both times unsuccessfully. 

While things were at this stage I was, to my great re- 
gret, obliged to leave for a few hours, and when I re- 
turned the thing was nearly settled! He was going in 
and out of the nest freely, and she was nowhere to be 
seen. His occupation seemed to be cleaning house to 
make ready for a new régime. He was bringing out the 





precious feathers he had so carefully carried in and 
scattering them to the winds. It was curious to see the 
struggle between revenge and desire to retain his pro- 
perty in the longing looks he gave them as they flut- 
tered to the ground. Sometimes his avarice would oyver- 
come his recklessness, and a feather that was really too 
nice would be carried back. 

Twice during this performance the hen came back for 
a moment and perched on the end of a branch three feet 
or more from the door, but he flew at her furiously with 
harsh chatter and she at once left. It did seem that she 
was kept away by force, but she had the air of saying, 
‘*The game isn’t worth the candle.’ She seemed not in 
the least angry, nor even cast down ; not a feather was 
ruffled, while he had got his plumage into such a state 
that he looked like a perfect vagabond or bird-tramp. 
When she was ready and her curiosity about his doings 
seemed satisfied, she flew gayly away, descended to the 
ground and devoted herself to gathering her food with 
her usual calmness. Of course the only way I could tell 
her from a thousand other sparrows was by his treat- 
ment of her. 

But now the house was swept and garnished, the vie- 
tor, with unseemly haste, devoted himself to the task of 
wooing a new bride. He had no idea of keeping bache- 
lor’s hall, and possibly his fancy for another was the 
cause of the trouble. After a short absence he brought 
back a gay young creature, brighter in color and some- 
what smaller than the discarded wife. It was curious 
to see his coaxing, there was so much of what we call 
human nature in it. 

He stood by the door and called her quite gently, and 
she daintily and with many pauses hopped nearer and 
nearer, till just when another hop or two would have 
brought her to the door she suddenly flew away and he 
after her. Soon they would return and the same scene 
be repeated. This time, perhaps, with many pauses of 
affected indifference and looks of intense interest di- 


.rected to some other part of the world, she would get 


as far as the door of the house, even perhaps look in an 
instant before she flew away again. After a little he 
would ‘go in the nest himself and call. She would alight 
on the step, look in, then turn her eyes to every side of 
the horizon to see that no enemy was in sight, and at 
last, after getting so far several times and flying away 
again, she entered, when instantly he came out, fol- 
lowed by her open bill.. She had driven him out of his 
own home! Evidently in the sparrow family the home 
is the wife’s castle. ‘ 

But he did not object. Apparently all he wanted was 
to have her assume command of the mansion, for while 
she examined her proposed new home he stood before 
the door and swelled and shook himself out, and twisted 
and: bowed to her in a most grotesque way, all the 
time calling. Soon she would come out, and after 
pluming herself a moment, would fly off. Then the 
whole scene would be re-enacted, except that after she 
had so far committed herself as to enter the nest he no 
longer thought it necessary to follow her when she flew 
away. He would stay to guard the door and in a short 
time call her back. 

After an hour of this sort of coquetting the thing was 
settled, and she accepted her home and her lover. He 
smoothed down his ruffled coat, they soon settled into 
a most exemplary couple, and the, nest: in the maple 
tree was once more the abode of peace and quietness. 

The thing that interested me, and that I tried in vain 
to find out was, what became of that plucky little spouse 
turned out of her home ? 


Ovive THORNE MILLER. 
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MIDSUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE proud pomp of the Midsummer is here : 
With daisy blooms the meadow lands are white, 
And over them the birds chant their delight, 

And the blue, listening heavens bend to hear. 


Within the lily’s painted cup the bee 
Swings drowsily, and dreams about the rose 
He loved in June, and how her leaves repose 
Where none can find them save the winds and he. 


The trees are heavy with their wealth of green ; 
And under them the waiting maidens walk 
And fill the idle hours with girlish talk 

Of such a knight as never girl has seen— 


How he is noble, good, and princely tall, 
And one day he will come, from his far place, 
And read the blushes in his true love’s face, 
And she will rise and follow at his call : 


And then I see a little, painted boat 
With white sails set to seek the summer sea, 
And in that boat two lovers, young and free, 
With favoring winds, ’neath smiling skies afloat. 


And all the proud Midsummer’s pomp is come, 
And all the joy of flower, and bird, and bee, 
And all the deeper joy, when he and she, 
Their hearts’ Midsummer found, with bliss are dumb. 
. Louise CHANDLER mepuarer 
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WE had been at the organ recital in the Lucerne 
Cathedral. We always walked silently homeward along 
the river side after one of these twilight hours of beau- 
tiful music. My companion, another American woman, 
appeared at these times to be deeply moved and almost 
wholly unconscious of the world about her,. which at 
Lucerne in June was bright and gay at that time of 
night. I had noticed that the organ, wherever we heard 
it, seemed to put her under a spell, and I usually made 
no effort to arouse her, though I longed often to come 
within her thought. This night I chanced to ask, as we 
encountered some officers in uniform, ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber our war, Violet ?” 

There came a half-weary, half-startled look into hee 
lovely eyes, and I saw that I had not alone broken in 
upon her mood, but had struck its key-note. 

‘‘T wonder if many women remember it better ?”’ she 
answered, with a half sigh, as we made our way into 
our hotel, speaking as much, it seemed, to herself as to 
me. Silently entering our apartments, she passed through 
a window out upon a balcony, where I followed her. 
The river gleamed in the shifting moonlight, the music 
came pleasantly from a distant garden, and the Swiss 
Alps boldly outlined themselves against the moonlit sky. 
She seated herself, and turning her face toward the Rigi, 
said, abruptly, as if fearing she might change her mind: 
‘I’m in a mood’ to talk to you to-night. Let me tell 
you my story, all in my own way. I only ask, please, 
that you do not interrupt me.”’ 

I assented silently, throwing over her a light wrap. 
She was a beautiful woman, upon whose face there lin- 
gered the gaze of every stranger who passed her by ; so 
sad, so sweet, yet so elusive was its expression. It was 
with a thrill of pleasure that I heard her, for in our ac- 
quaintance of but a year I had learned to love her above 
all other women ; yet I never looked into her eyes with- 
out a wonder at my heart as to whether they did not tell 
the story of a great sorrow, even though she was still 
very young and seemed to have been the child of every 
good fortune. If she had known pain she did not thrust 
it upon the world, but gave out a certain winsome sun- 
niness wherever she went, and was always ready with 
her music, which was much sought for, to make others 
happy. She began in a low tone, and without hesitation 
told me her story to the end, as if she had often told it 
to herself in the same words. 

‘* You ask if I remember the war, and I have told you 
that I wonder if many women remember it better ; though 
when the last troops were called for, I was but a little 
child. During that awful battling between brother and 
brother, I, a motherless girl, was at school, and my 
father, then attached to a foreign legation, was abroad. 
A country seat, just on the outskirts ot a pretty village, 
had been turned into a girls’ boarding-school, and I was 
the youngest among, perhaps, a dozen pupils. 

‘* At a villa adjoining, a gentleman had in his care 
half as many boys and two or three young gentlemen. 
The first he was fitting for college, the others he was 
directing in scientific and advanced studies. A close 
intimacy existed between the two households, and we 
were all much thrown together in our hours of recrea- 
tion. Just at the foot of a lovely green meadow, that 
sloped away from our grounds, there stood a small but 
very beautiful memorial chapel, where on Sundays and 
on holy days we attended service, and some of us studied 
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‘the organ, which was unusually fine, and practiced 


there daily. 

‘Of the war naturally we heard much, but realiy 
knew yery little. Of its horrors I, in the beginning 
realized absolutely nothing. Among my uchinchaiase, 
were the daughters of officers, and possibly, because of 
them, details were spared us, the reading of the papers 
was discouraged, and conversation turned to other sub- 
jects when we came into the presence of our elders, 
We made a flag of silk, and we knitted woolen stock- 
ings, which were sent to the front with similar articles 
from the village. I was a quiet, sensitive child, and my 
fingers were entirely unfamiliar with knitting-needles, 
but they wére much more at home on the piano or organ 
keys. As we came together every afternoon in the sum- 
mer-house to knit, the fun-loving boys teazed me and 
laughed at my work, until often I was in despair and 
hated the very sight of blue yarn; but there was one 
who frequently came with the others who was no longer 
a boy, and whom I had known before in my old home. 

‘“Ray Russell called me, pleasantly, ‘ Little Knitter,’ 
and never ridiculed my clumsy endeavors; he always 
looked down upon me with a comforting, encouraging 
smile as I sat, hurt and troubled, vainly trying to pick 
up lost stitches, or to narrow or widen properly, as was 
required. That he wanted much to laugh at my shape- 
less work, but for my sake would not, made him the 
dearer to me. A low-spoken ‘ Be brave, Little Knitter,’ 
averted many a tempest. Once, when my worst tor- 
mentor had mischievously though very cleverly drawn 
a leg and foot which the stocking growing under my 
fingers would fit, and I had thrown the hated thing on 
the grass and risen in a passion, wrathful and angry, 
Ray had whispered in my ear— 

*** Don’t, “‘ Little Knitter,” for I love you!’ 

‘*T remember that I picked up the poor stocking, chok- 
ing down the great bunch in my throat, and patiently 
replaced the needles. It was such a struggle! ‘Knit 
two, seam one.’ It actually became as a nightmare in 
my sleep—‘knit two, seam one’—and the boys always 
laughing and mocking. I tried to feel that nothing 
could be too hard to do for soldiers, especially with Ray 
to stand by me, and at last a pair of misshapen, humpy, 
yarn stockings of different sizes and lengths, upon which 
many 4 tear had fallen, were sent to their destination. 

‘**T knew then that Ray Russell was vastly different 
from the others, and indeed from any one I had ever 
seen. I felt that he was wonderfully beautiful—I know 
no other word for him than beautiful. How different 
from the rest of the world he was, how beautiful! I 
know better now since I have known men. I know now 
how rare a face and how rare a soul was his, and how 
most truly God had given to him a great talent, the 
most heaven-like of all His gifts! 

‘* Oh, the lasting cruelty of war! . Do you never think 
as I do often, how, this very day, we are suffering from 
the slaughter of our boys in that period of death and 
darkness ? Now is the time for the fruition of all that 
youthful promise that sank so nobly imits grgve. Poets, 
artists, statesmen and preachers, who belong to us of 
this generation, were cut down all at once as the unripe 
wheat of the field. Who shall judge of our literature, 
our poesy, of our art, of any product of this new land, 
without. that reflection ? 

‘‘ But my own story lies nearer my heart and my lips 








to-night. I knew that the brown eyes had unfathom- 
able depths, that the wide, white brow, about which the 
soft brown hair carelessly clustered, had written upon it 
that which marked him among mankind. I never wea- 
ried of watching the exquisite mouth, with its almost 
tremulous lips, and the sensitive, clear-cut chin. He was 
my comrade, often my playmate, yet I sometimes looked 
into his face with a feeling as of awe, and I was never 
unconscious of the sweet gentleness and quiet dignity 
that characterized all his movements. 

‘His was the gift of music. Others talked much of 
his talent, of his improvisations upon the organ, and 
told of how far across the sea great musicians had called 
him ‘the young American Mozart ;’ and of how, as a 
child, he had, with no knowledge of even the first law 
of harmony, improvised in great cathedrals before fa- 
mous artists, who had bowed their heads in amazement 
and honored him as one of themselves. Of all this he 
never spoke. I had heard how he had refused to become 
a professional musician, and had once said that that 
which God had given him, which was his very soul— 
his very life—was not to be bartered for money. All 
who loved music might hear him play ; but to lead the 
life of the concert artist, to enter that strife—never ! 

‘‘ Happily there was no necessity, as he had a passion- 
ate love for mathematics. He was quietly devoting 
that summer to partial rest, after a fatiguing year of 
music study in Europe, and to some study of the sci- 
ences ; but going every day, usually at twilight, to the 
organ in the chapel. We were often permitted to go 
and listen, and I had no greater delight. 

‘‘One day he met me coming down the drive, and 
taking my hand, drew me to a seat under the trees. I 
sat down upon it, he remaining standing. I felt from 
his silence and his half-quivermmg lips that something 
unusual was to happen and I waited with folded hands, 
looking up into his troubled face with a strange feeling 
of pain and foreboding at my heart. Suddenly he spoke. 

*** Little Knitter, Iam going to the war.’ 

“*Oh, no!’ I cried, having but one thought—that I 
was to be left alone. 

‘*** Yes, Violet, dear,’ he said, ‘it is my duty. Ihave 
long felt it. I do not mind telling you that it is hard.’ 

“**But I cannot spare you! Oh, I cannot!’ I an- 
swered, beginning to cry as I clung to his arm. 

‘** But for you, Violet, and the organ, nothing would 
be in my way. You will care for me, little one, when I 
am gone, will you not ?’ he said. 

‘¢*T will care—I will care so much—so much !’ 

‘* Then all the manliness came back and every trace of 
weakness disappeared from his face. He stood erect 
before me and said : 

‘“**T am already a soldier, Violet. A little girl who 
cares very much for a soldier does not cry ; she is brave 
and makes it—,’ but the sweet voice faltered, and I re- 
member so well his quick gesture, as if impatient with 
himself, as he turned his face away. 

“I stilled my weeping. Already I felt a pride that 
Ray, my Ray, was to be a soldier, and I was to be good 
and brave, and care very much for him. 

““*]T will knit you,’ 1 began, but stopped short in con- 
fusion, as I glanced at his feet, and the dreadful picture 
which had made me so angry rose before me. 

***T shall need nothing knitted,’ he said, with a half- 
smile. ‘I only ask you to love me very much when I 
am gone.’ 

“**Oh, yes, I shall love you very much when you are 
gone, and all my life—always !’ How prophetically true 
were my words ! 

““*God bless you, Violet,’ he said, lifting me in his 
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arms, and kissing me again and again ; and I heard him 
say softly to himself, ‘God forgive me if I do wrong in 
this !’ but I did not then understand. He sent me home, 
watching me as I turned back into the path and waiting 
until I had reached the verandah. 

‘I cried myself to sleep that night, but comforted 
myself in the bright sunshine of the morning with the 
thought that he might soon co k. I was even al- 
most light-hearted when the ked of how hand- 
some he would look in his uniform, and of how we 
would each make for him something, and perhaps have 
a half holiday and go to the station to see him off. 
Happy childhood, that so easily puts aside its sorrows ! 

“The next afternoon I met Ray at the gate. 

‘““*Come with me,’ he said ; ‘once more I want to 
play for you, and for you alone,’ 

‘*T waited for no permission, but walked close beside 
him across the meadow, greatly depressed by his silent, 
thoughtful mood. Many times since have I thought of 
all that must have passed through his mind as he went 
to say farewell to the instrument he so idolized. Neither 
of us spoke until we reached: the organ-loft ; still hold- 
ing my hand he slid back the doors that hid the man- 
uals, and putting his arm about me stood looking first 
at the organ then at me. Unspeakable was the love with 
which he regarded us both ! 

‘*The very case commanded his reverence and adora- 
tion. Once in Germany he refused the acquaintance 
and the instruction of a world-renowed organist, whom 
he had traveled far to see, because he came into the loft 
and into the presence of the organ with a pipe in his 
mouth. Ray never played without standing for a few 
minutes in silent contemplation of the instrument, 
when often his face would assume an expression like to 
that we picture in the faces of saints. 

‘Putting up my hand—he was so tall and I so tiny—I 
laid it against his cheek, knowing not how, save by this 
mute caress, to come within his thought. He knelt beside 
me and encircled me in his arms. 

“**Oh, Violet, Violet,’ he said, ‘I love you! I love 
you! and next to you I love the organ! How can I leave 
you both? How can I go?’ 

“‘T felt the tears falling on my hair, which, in childish 
fashion, fell upon my shoulders, and I cried out : 

“*¢-You shall not go! You must not go—never— 
never!’ I was beside myself with grief and excitement. 

‘“*¢ Hush, hush!’ he replied. ‘You must not say 
that, dear child,’ arid he lifted me up and laid my face 
against his. ‘Iam to be a soldier,’ and he glanced at 
the keys and quickly away again. ‘I must be braver. 
Indeed, I am ashamed of this. Violet, you are a little 
child ; you do not know what love means as I know it, 
and I fear I am wrong to trouble you so. You cannot 
now understand how I love you with all a man’s love 
and passion. Some day you will know. Some day,’ he 
said, ‘love will come to you—keep it. Oh, my darling! 
keep it all forme. Remember, it belongs to me, for I 
love you !’ 

‘* Never had I heard in any voice so intense a tone. I 
was bewildered and a little frightened. I did not know 
what love meant, though how one could be dearer than 
Ray was to me that moment, how parting could be 
harder, my childish mind could not comprehend. 

“He held me close to his heart and said again : 

‘¢* Promise me, Viglet, promise me you will give your 
love all to me when it comes,’ and I answered, ‘I pro- 
mise.’ He kissed me twice upon the forehead. A great 
calm seemed to have fallen upon him and upon me, and 
quite like himself, he asked : 

“** What shall I play for you?’ 
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‘¢*Tt shall be the beautiful pictures,’ I replied. ‘The 
sunny day in the country, and the summer shower with 
the thunder and the lightning, and the clearing away, 
and the birds—and the far-away music of the angels.’ 

‘“‘He smiled at my enthusiastic demand, incompre- 
hensible to any one but himself, and sent me below 
where I could better get the effect. 

‘¢Sweet and low he began. How brightly the sun 
shone on this summer afternoon that he was picturing 
to me by sound alone! The insects hummed pleasantly, 
the river rippled gently along, the breeze faintly stirred 
the grass and lazily swayed the graceful branches of the 
feathery elms. Then faster moved the grass-blades ; 
the young elms bent themselves half way to the ground ; 
the breeze began to moan a little, and the river sang a 
trifle louder ; the air gathered moisture and was filled 
with the fragrance of the new hay ; bits of broken leaves 
began to skim wildly about just above the ground, and 
across the gleaming sky flitted threatening gray clouds. 

‘There fell a shadow over all the land, which deep- 
ened and deepened till it grew dark—then for a moment 
there was a silence, that ominous silence before the 
bursting of a storm. The rain fell in torrents, the thun- 
der pealed, and burying my face in my hands I saw the 
lightning flash and heard the frightened lowing of the 
cattle, and I could see the haymakers fleeing to shelter. 
After this there was a rift of light, then another, and 
another, and the rain ceased, and the heavy clouds 
broke away and all the west was a glory of purple and 
gold and soft crimson. The whole air was full of flitting, 
fluttering birds, which twittered and sang, and the river 
subsided to its gentle murmuring. 

“Then it was that I waited breathlessly. I heard the 
soft drawing of a stop, and, as if made glad by this won- 
drous scene of new-born beauty, and full of exultant joy 
at this triumph of peace over the earthly elements, the 
far-away song of the angels began, swelling into a beau- 
tiful chorus, filling all the place with their happiness, 
I forgot where I was; the heavens seemed to open be- 
fore me and I stood in the presence of the celestial 
choir.”’ 

‘“*Tt is true that it was a childish imagination that the 
wonderful player had wrought upon, so that I was 
moved out of my very self; but so Ray had moved great 
audiences many, many times. 

** At last he stood beside me and brought me back to 
myself. 

‘**How beautifully you play! How beautiful you 
are! Some day you will be the greatest organist in the 
world !’ I said to him. 

** ¢ Yes, I think some day I shall be a great organist,’ 
he replied, seeming to forget that he was going away. 
I shall study, and I shall go back to Leipsic and to Fri- 
bourg.’ 

**Often he told me of Fribourg’s organ, never tiring 
of describing its divine vox humana, and explaining to 
me the combinations which produce its world-famed 
effects. This day he talked long of his happy hours 
in the old cathedral. Finally, he said: . 

*** Once more I must play the Fugue. I must say good- 
by to Bach. Then I will play you a “‘ farewell,” and we 
will go.’ 

‘It was the glorious Fugue in A-minor. I knew it was 
grand and great, but I could not then comprehend the 
beloved master, whom now I know so well. I felt my- 
self growing cold and trembling with emotion as [I lis- 
tened to the stately theme and heard the majestic 
chords. Ray seemed far above and beyond me when he 
played the Bach and the Thiele music, and for that rea- 
son I did not always like it. 


‘* After a brief rest when the Fugue was done, the 
‘farewell’ began—at first sweet and hopeful, and I would 
detect the almost exultant going away, and could hear 
the distant drums that beat the summons. But sadder 
and sadder it became, till a terrible dread came over me 
and an awful fear fell upon me. It was all indescribably 
sweet, but it would have broken your heart had you 
heard it, as it broke mine. I lay on the cushions in an 
agony of passionate weeping. The last strain of that 
‘farewell’ was like a long, sobbing cry. 

‘*Tt was cruel indeed that such sorrow should be in 
the world, and doubly cruel that it should be told to the 
ears of a little child. 

‘¢ A silence like that of death fell upon the church. 
After a little I crept up into the loft. Ray still sat upon 
the stool, his head bent down upon the keys. For a 
time I left him to himself. At last he spoke. 

**¢ Violet ?? 

‘*¢- Yes, Ray ?’ and I climbed upon the stool beside 
him. 

‘** Violet, always love the organ for my sake.’ 

“** Yes, Ray,’ again I said, putting my head down 
by his; ‘ but you know I love it for itself—next to 
you and my father—better than anything in the whole 
world.’ 

‘T could not restrain my tears. He lifted my face and 
held it between his hands, and never shall I forget his 
own face, as he said to me: 

“*¢ Forgive me, dear child, if I have brought tears to 
your eyes. Forgive me if I have taught your little 
heart to ache.’ 

‘*Slowly he shut in the stops and drew together the 
doors, his hand lingering caressingly and lovingly upon 
each bit of ivory and ebony and carving. At the chapel 
door he stopped for one-long, last look. Silently as we 
had come, we passed out and up through the meadow, 
occasionally stopping to pick the flowers he loved best, 
the wild violets, and I helping him. At the gate he 
said : 

‘**T will see you to-morrow before I go,’ and added: 
‘ How beautiful you are to-night, ‘‘ Little Knitter,”’ and 
how beautiful the organ was !” 

‘*T went home under the spell of the music and of the 
sorrow of this strange parting. I could not join my 
schoolmates. One had jestingly accused me of moping 
because Ray was going away. There was a sweet-faced 
young woman in our house, almost a bride, whose hus- 
band was in the service. I remém»er how she, over- 
hearing this remark, said, ‘Girls, we all have reason to 
be sad when any one goes to the war.’ She took me to 
her room and kept me there through the night; she 
asked me no questions, but she was very, very kind to 
me. I waited most eagerly for Ray’s coming on the 
following day. He first called upon my friend, taking 
from her some letters and a small package for her hus- 
band. She sent for me and left us alone. 

‘With all my childish might I tried to be cheery and 
to help him. I believe now that he felt for a certainty 
that he was going to his death. He tried, however, to 
be cheerful and even teazed me a little about my knit- 
ting, kissing each of my fingers,:as if from sympathy 
with them in their great trials. At last he said: 

‘*¢T want to tell you a dream I have had.’ We sat 
upon the sofa, and I crept closer to him and laid my 

head upon his arm. 

‘¢*T have told you how I loved my mother, he went on. 
‘It seems to me now that no one ever sang as she sang. 
When I was nine years old I begged her to teach me the 
letters on the piano.’ Then he spoke of how his great- 
est delight from babyhood had been to watch her beau- 
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tiful hands upon the keys. I can recall his almost very 
words as he told me of her and of his dream. 

‘*¢To amuse me,’ he said, ‘she one day put my finger 
upon ‘‘A’’—upon one and then upon another—and that 
night I could readily pick out the note in any octave. 
The next day she taught me ‘‘B,”’ and so on, one letter 
a day, until I knew them all; and on that last day my 
mother, with almost no warning, died. Little as I was, 
I knew, even then, what I had lost. When it was all 
over I had but one comfort—she, had taught me my 
music letters without a day, with scarce an hour, to 
spare.’ 

= As if talking to himself, he went on: ‘My mother 
is often with me; she was with me last night in my 
sleep. I dreamed that I had died, and I found myself 
in a wonderful place, its beauty surpassing anything I 
had ever thought of. There was a light there such as 
never illumines us—a light such as one sees at sunset 
just under the rose-colored clouds—and exquisite flowers 
grew there, each like a little, loving face. The air was 
like the breath of the violets, and the restfulness of the 
shade !—I cannot describe that to you,’ he said, *‘ There 
was a river, a singing, caressing stream, so clear that I 
could see its bed of amethyst. 

‘**TIn the midst of all this beauty stood my mother, 
clad in soft, white raiment, her face radiant with a hap- 
piness of which we know nothing. She took my hand 
and led me through a sweet, green wood, in which were 
many other beings like herself, and I knew them all to’ 
be God’s angels. At last she paused, but I could not 
take my eyes from her dear, glorified face until she bade 
me look up and before me. Ididso. O, Violet!’ he 


said, ‘what think you I saw there? An organ—a great, 
glorious organ—flooded with that strange, perfect light. 
Its pipes were of gold, banded together by belts of pre- 


cious, blazing stones, and held by a case of amber, and 
silver and mother-of-pearl and beautiful woods, wrought 
into exquisitely carved shapes. 

‘**Tts manuals were exposed and its stops ready to be 
drawn. I have not time,’ he went on, ‘to tell you how 
exquisite was every detail of keys and stops, and pedals 
and couplers, and how fitting it all was to stand in such 
a place with such a heaven above it. My mother had 
led me to its seat. I felt no hesitancy about sitting 
upon it. The organ seemed to be mine and to have 
been made for me. 

‘*** For a moment I knew not what to play, but I was 
so in harmony with the peaceful scene of which I was a 
part that I arranged the stops for the picture of a sunny 
day that I have so often played for you. No organ on 
earth ever possessed such tones as that. As I played, 
the sunshine grew more lovely and the shadow more 
grateful. In such a scene, I thought, the birds should 
sing, and I pulled the flute and went softly on.’ I try 
to tell you this as he told it to me, and I would be glad 
indeed to recall his every word. ‘I pulled the flute and— 
listen to me, Violet! the real birds began to sing so 
sweetly all about me, and when I imitated the summer 
shower, a grateful, gentle rain began to fall. I played as 
I’ve played to you so many times, and the real clouds 
darkened the sky, the distant thunder muttered and the 
river grew restless, It was the most violent of storms, 
but with no fear, no terror in it, only sublimity and 
grandeur. 

***T controlled it all,’ he said. ‘I made the clouds to 
break away, and as I willed it and drew stop after stop, 
the sun came out, and finally I sat again in all that first 
serene beauty with but one thought—would the angels 
sing forme? Tremblingly I drew the stops and pressed 
down the keys. All the angels sang, and I heard once 


more my mother’s voice among the rest. Now I know 
how far the music of heaven transcends all earthly mu- 
sic. Long I played, and long they sang, and then I 
woke. I could not go,’ he told me, ‘without telling you 
this ; it has so impressed me, and I feel that I have in- 
deed been with my mother !’ 

‘*His beautiful face glowed with the remembrance of 
that scene and of that song, and I was awed by the new 
light that came into his eyes as he closed. He asked 
me questions about my father’s return, and said, with a 
tender thoughtfulness : 

‘** Ts there anything I can do for you, Violet, before I 
go? Is there nothing you want ?’ 

“«* Yes,’ I said, after waiting a moment. 
kiss you very much.’ 

‘* He laughed and put his lips close to mine. 

***No, not there,’ I said ; but lifting a curl from his 
forehead I kissed him just under it, putting it carefully 
back. I kissed him under another curl just behind his 
ear. He caught me quickly into his arms, held me tightly 
against his heart, and bade me good-by, saying again : 

*** Love will come to you some day. Remember it is 
for me. You have promised!’ 

“*He cut a long, yellow, wavy lock of hair from my 
head—lI was glad then that it was so pretty—and he cut 
a bit of ribbon from my dress and went away. 

“*T did not go to the station with the others. He had 
asked me not todoso, On my pillow that night I found 
a bunch of purple violets, and on the next day, which 
was Sunday, when the organist opened the organ in the 
chapel he found lying upon its keys a similar bunch, 

*“*A year went by. Letters came often, telling me of 
pleasant things only, but I began to realize how terrible 
a thing this war was, and I eagerly looked for all that 
was written or said of it. I no longer knitted with 
the others, but studied hard, and bent my small ener- 
gies to my music, knowing it would please Ray. He 
had told me that I would be a good pianist some day. 
At this I had demurred, declaring, with much vehe- 
mence, that I did not like the piano, but I would be a 
good organist. His answering remark I have so often 
recalled—it was so true. ‘The organ is not a woman’s 
instrument ; she will find in it her master every time.’ 

‘¢ But I worshiped the organ almost as he did, and I 
patiently pursued my study of it. Ray always seemed 
near me when in the little chapel, and I often dwelt 
upon his dream as I played, but without analyzing its 
possible significance. I was far from unhappy, especi- . 
ally when letters came telling us that the war must soon 
be at an end. 

“ One day as we sat at dinner one of the girls came 
running in with a white, frightened face, and exclaimed : 

‘**¢ Ray Russell is dead! He was shot at Gettysburg ! 
It is in all the papers !’ 

“T sat at first as if paralyzed. The girl who had 
brought the news began to cry; others asked rapid 
questions, waiting for ng answers. No tears came to me. 
Unobserved, I slipped out of the room, took the key of 
the chapel—it was my hour for practice—and went 
across the meadow. I entered and locked the door be- 
hind me. How it had all changed! I went down the 
still, solemn aisle, crept up the gloomy stairs to the loft, 
opened the organ and bowed my head upon the dumb 
keys. There I gave way to the crushing sorrow that 
had come to me. God forgive me, that I, a child, in 
His house, rebelled against his will! I called Ray’s 
name, I went down to the seat where I had last sat and 
listened to him. He was dead! I asked, ‘Is God good 
that he lets him die, that He stills forever his beautiful 
music ?? Then there came to me the thought of the 
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white-robed mother, leading him to the beautiful organ, 
and I seemed almost to hear the beautiful music of 
which he told me ; and then I knew that his music was 
not stilled. After this, comfort—at least quiet—came to 
me, but as I walked up through the meadow all the sun- 
shine seemed to have gone out of the world. I felt that 
I had little ‘eft to live for. In that one hour I lost my 
girlhood. 

‘¢ Awhile after a letter came from the nurse, who had 
seen him die. In it was the picture of a laughing child 
—I could not believe that it was ever I—a long lock of 
yellow hair, a bit of blue ribbon, and two soft, silken, 
brown curls. The nurse wrote that he was delirious 
when brought to the hospital and talked always of a 
‘Little Knitter’ and of the organ, and of violets, and 
seemed to be hearing wonderful music. Before he died, 
in a lucid interval he had asked that two curls should 
be cut from his head, one from his forehead and one 
from just behind his ear, and that they should be sent 
to me ; and he had said, ‘ Tell Violet that love will surely 
come to her some day, and she has promised it all to me.’ 

*¢ He was right. Love had surely come, and it was 
all for him. And all the long years have not robbed 
him of that love, the knowledge of which came to me 
the day I knew he was in a soldier’s grave. 


Over the roofs, with their browns and grays, 
Their slopes and slides and smoky sprays; 
Past towers slim and steeples high, 
A masthead steals across the sky; 
The ‘‘turn-bells” ring, 
The bridges swing, 
And over the river hang wondering ! 


Oh, the white of the freshened sails ! 
Oh, the green of the painted rails! 
Never did banners long and slim 
Fly o’er things in such perfect trim ! 
Such an Eden afloat 
In that out-bound boat! 
Freighted with sweets to its very throat! 


And the golden face of the Figure-head— 
[A woman’s face]—shone sweet as they sped 
O’er the lilied shore, Adieu! Adieu ! 
And out to the silver sea they flew ; 

To the ‘‘turn-bells’’’ ring, 

Past the bridges’ swing, 
That back to their holds went murmuring. 


In the fading light of the summer’s day, 
Out through the haze of the scalloped bay, 
The burnished crown of the Figure-head 
Danced like a star on a sky of lead; 
Danced to the tune 
Of the waves’ low croon, 
And a i the spars of the shadowed moon. 
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‘*T have played on all the great organs in Europe, leay- 
ing, as I would leave them on his grave—you have won- 
dered at it sometimes—fresh violets on their key-boards 
in memory of the dear hands that have rested upon 
them, and to which they had so gloriously responded. 
It seems to me that the violets tell to the beloved organs 
why he does not come again, and in each I find always 
a comforting sympathy. 

“The other night, at Fribourg, he seemed to be with 
me, to be listening to me. For the first and only time I 
did not call the king of instruments ‘master!’ Never 
had I so longed to tell him that the love did come and 
was all for him. 


‘*¢ And I tenderly laid my message 
On the Music’s outspread wings. 


I heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perfect than speech ; 
Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can reach. 


And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate : 
So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait.’ ”’ 


MARGERY DEANE, 






And the turn of its cheek, and its shoulder bare, 
And the smooth gold bands of its massive hair, 
Were edged with the flame of the half-set sun, 
That was dropping down in the water’s dun, 
And rimmed with sheen 
The shore’s soft green, 
As it bade farewell to the peaceful scene. 
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Over the seas there came and went 
The heats and chills of the seasons spent, 
And out far beyond those gates of blue, 
What happened there none ever knew; 
Where a dread bell rung, 
And a dark bridge swung, 
And shivering souls to the wet spars clung. 


For, low and level, shorn and stark, 
Straight as an arrow, and still and dark, 
A floating thing stole in one day 
And slipped the arch grown old and gray. 
No bells were rung, 
No bridge was swung, 
For low o’er the water so prone it hung. 





A floating hull, with a golden head, 
Stained and wild and full of dread, 
And its parted lips seemed moved to tell 
Some awful thing it knew too well. 

And the banners slim, 

All torh and thin, 
Trailed on the. wave in faded film. 
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But constant still, through storm and wreck, 
That wiped so clean that whited deck, 
While all below was hushed and dead, 
There rose that faithful Figure-head. 

And the stony blaze 

Of its frightened gaze 
Stared through the fog and the river’s haze. 










And on it stole, past sloop and ship, 
Steady and still to its rush-grown slip, 
And thrust its keel through the rustling leaves, 
That were packed as close as the autumn sheaves ; 
And the passers leant 
O’er the bridge as it went, 
And gazed down long in wonderment. 











A SUCCESSFUL and important industry has sprung up 
in the French department of Lourdes, in the extraction 
of oils from pine, roots and old stumps being used, as 
well as the newly-cut wood. Two oils are obtained : 
the heavy pinoleum, by distilling the wood at a low 
temperature, the oil being used in painting and wood- 
preserving. The light oil for illumination comes from 
distillation in special apparatus, and it is then” purified 



















And men went down in the darkened hold, 
With tossing lights and footsteps bold, 
But out on tiptoe, one by one, 
Pale-faced they came when their search was 
done ; 

And weeping, down 

From their low cots brown, 
The widowed came from the busy town. 


They scuttled the hull in its rushy slip, 
With reverent hand and trembling lip, 
And the dulled gold head as it settled low 
Through the grieving waves in the sunset’s 
glow, 

From the dark defile, 

As it sunk the while, 
Shone with a woman’s patient smile. 


Oh, type of womail’s constant soul ! 
On easy seas, on billows’ roll, 
Though twining arms held emptiness! 
Thy faithful love was never less, 
Under the seas, 
Didst thou find ease, 
Or of ‘‘Love for a Love” the silver keys? 






Was it worth the gold of thy perfect days, 
To cling to that ship with its veering ways, 
That would cast thee down if weighed too sore, 
To reach the hem of some wooing shore? 
Clinging to dust, 
To ruin and rust, 
Oh, strange are the ways of a woman’s trust! 
Corna Laws St. JouN. 


by chemicals. It contains neither pinic or sylvic acid, 
does not emit vapors save at a very high temperature, 
and is perfectly safe for lighting purposes. Its light- 
giving qualities are greater than that of petroleum, the 
latter containing but 82 per cent. of carbon while the 
former has 88. Its chemical composition is the same as 
oil of turpentine and it distills at the same temperature, 
but does not turn intoresin, which isa decided advantage, 
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TAKING advantage 

‘ of the incursion of the 

June bugs, Jim with- 

drew in good order, 

and Bessie shortly after 

retired with her tin can- 
dlestick. 

‘*Do you seriously 
intend to allow that 
pair of incompatibles to 
go off to-morrow look- 
ing for old furniture 
and antiquated house- 
hold implements ?” 
asked Jill. 

** Most certainly I do. 
It will be the greatest 
fun in the world. I 
only wish we could go 
as invisible spectators ; 
but, on the whole, we 
hall best enjoy imagin- 
ing what they will say or do if left to their own devices, 

knowing, as we should, that our presence would pre- 
vent some of their wildest absurdities. I’m awfully 
sorry they are not going to build and furnish a house 
somewhere in this vicinity, according to their combined 
notions. ”’ 

** And I am extremely sorry you cannot take your 
thoughts from Bessie long enough at least to hear the 
conclusion of Aunt Melville’s letter. 3 

**My dear, like John Gilpin, ‘of womankind I do 
admire but one.’ I shall listen with undivided atten- 
tion to whatever you lay before my ears. Pray go on.”’ 

‘**T was fortunate enough to get a drawing of the in- 
terior of the reception hall, which, while it is simple and 
inexpensive,.is also dignified and impressive. Houses 
often resemble people, and you will easily recall among 
your friends certain ones who, without being either wealthy 
or brilliant, are still very impressive. The other rooms 
which we yisited are ample for your needs, as you will find 
it far more advantageous to entertain but few people at a 
time, and those of the best society, than to have larger 
and more indiscriminate gatherings. The amount of room 
in the house is surprising ; but that, of course, is because 
it is so nearly square.’ ”’ 


“That is feminine logic. A man would have said 
that the size of a house determines the amount of room 
it contains,’ 

‘Undoubtedly he would ; but it does not,” said Jill, 
decidedly. ‘‘I can show you houses that look large and 
are large, that make great pretensions in point of | style, 
that cost a great deal of money, and yet have no room 


in them. They have no place for the beds to stand, no 
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room for the doors to swing, no room for a piano, no 
room for a generous sofa, no room for the book-cases, 
no room for easy stairs, no room for fireplaces, no room 
for convenient attendance at the dining-table, no room ~ 
for wholesome cooking, no room for sick people, no 
room for fresh air, no room for sunlight, no room for an 
unexpected guest. They have plenty-of rooms, apart- 
ments, cells—but no real, generous, comfortable house 
room.”’ 

‘*T suppose Aunt Melville refers to the mathematical 
fact that a house forty feet square contains more cubic 
feet than the same length of walls would hold i in a more 
elongated or irregular shape. is 

ny By the same rule an octagon or circle would be bet- 
ter still, which is absurd. No; her feminine logic is 
no worse than yours, and no better. The amount of 
room a house contains depends neither upon its size nor 
its shape. Her analogy, too, is at fault when she im- 
plies that the outside of a house bears the same relation 
to the interior that clothing bears to the person who 
wears it. The art of the tailor and dressmaker has at 
present no other test of merit than fashion and costli- 
ness, elements to which real art, architectural or other- 
wise, is always and absolutely indifferent. The external 
aspect of the house should be the natural spontaneous 
outgrowth of its legitimate use and proper ¢construc- 
tion, as face, form and carriage express the character 
of each individual.”’ 

Jill spoke with unwonted seriousness and a wisdom 
beyond her years. Even Jack was impressed for the 
moment, and expressed a wish to tear down some of the 
ornamental appendages from his own house, ‘The 
piazzas are well enough, that is, they would be if they 
were twice as wide, but the observatory is good for 
nothing, because nobody 
can get into it to observe, 
unless he crawls along 
the ridge-pole, and I 
never did know what 
all that mess of wooden aes 
stuff under the eaves and — -- 
about the windows was 
for. I suppose it was in- 
tended to give the house S 
a richer look.’’ : 

“Yes, it enriches it : 
just as countless rows of = 
puffs, ruffles and flounces 
made of coarse cotton 














cloth with a sewing ma- 

chine and piled on with- ogee 4 
out regard to grace or 

comfort would ‘enrich’ ie 

a lady’s dress,”’ WOODEN RICHNESS. 
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*T thought you ob- 
jected to the dress an- 
alogy ?”” 

**T do, positively, but 
it appears to have been 
the theory accepted by 
modern architects almost 
universally. I don’t see, 
Jack, that your house is 
any worse than others in 
this respect, and I have 
no doubt it will ‘sell’ 
all the better for the 
superfluous lumber at- 
tached to the outside 
walls,”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, my dear ! 
That is the first good 
word you have spoken 
for it. Well, there is 
one comfort ; I am convinced that you didn’t commit 
the reprehensible folly of marrying me for my house.” 

‘* No, indeed, Jack. It was pure devotion ; a despe- 
rate case of elective affinity.”’ 

‘* And yet we are happily married! We shall never 
do for the hero and heroine of a modern romance. 
There isn’t a magazine editor or a book publisher that 
would look at us for a moment.’ 

‘‘Let us be thankful—and finish our letter. 

‘¢*T am anxious, as you know, my dear niece, that you 
should begin life in a manner creditable to the family, and 
I trust you will allow no romantic or utilitarian notions to 
prevent your conforming to the requirements of good so- 
ciety. This house, in-all such respects, will be perfectly 
satisfactory. I have bought the plans for you from the 
owner, and I hope you will accept them with my best 
wishes.’ 

‘* And that is all, this time. Aunt Melville’s notion 
of a house seems to be a place for entertaining the ‘ best 
society.’ Her zeal is certainly getting the better of her 
conscience and judgment. She cannot honestly buy the 
plans from the owner of the 
house, because he never owned 
them ; they belong to the archi- 
tect, and she ought to know 
better than to advise the use of 
material that would have to be 
brought at great expense from 
a long distance. If cobble-stones 
and boulders were indigenous in 
this region, and old stone fences 
could be had for the asking I 
should like to use them, but they 
are not. It is also evident that 
she did not penetrate far into 
the interior of the house or she 
would have discovered an unpar- 
donable defect—the absence of 
‘back’ stairs. I do not think it 
very serious in such a plan where 
the one flight is near the centre 
of the house, and is not very 
conspicuous, but Aunt Millville 
would lie awake nights if she 
knew there were no back stairs 
for the servants.” 

The next morning Jim ap- 
peared with the express wagon, 





NO WASTE OF WOOD. 











big brown umbrella, her Gainesborough hat encircled 
with a garland of white daisies, huge bunches of 
the same blossoms being attached somewhat indis- 
criminately to her dress by way of imparting a rural 
air, and together they drove off in search of old and 
forgotten household gods. Jill had suggested sending 
them out to investigate, reporting what they found, 
and purchasing afterward if thought best, but Jack 
urged that it would be wiser to secure their treasures 
at once, lest the thrifty farmers, finding their old heir- 
looms in demand, should mark up the prices while they 
were deliberating—a view with which Bessie fully 
concurred. 

Beguiling the way with the duet that is always so 
delightful to the performers, whatever the audience 
may think of it, they followed the pleasant country 
roads for many miles without finding a castle that 
seemed to promise desirable plunder. A worn-out 
horse-shoe lying in the road was their first prize. It 
presaged good luck, and was to be gilded and hung 
above the library door. At length they came to a typi- 
cal old farm-house, gray and weatherbeaten, but still 
dignified and well cared for, The big barns stood mod- 
estly back from the highway, and the yard about the 
front door, enclosed by a once white picket fence, was 
filled with the fragrance of cinnamon roses and syrin- 
gas. As they drove up at the side of the house across 
the open lawn, the close cropping of which showed that 
the cows were wont to take their final bite upon it as 
they came to the yard at night, they encountered an 
elderly man carrying a large jug in one hand and appa- 
rently just starting for the fields with some refreshing 
drink for the workmen. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Jim; touching his hat, 
Bessie smiled and asked, ‘‘ Are you the farmer ?”’ 

“Wal, .yes ma’am; I[ suppose I am. Leastways I 
own the farm and get my living off from it as well as I 
can—same as my fathers did afore me.”’ 

‘How lovely! Have you got any old—I mean can 
you give us a drink of water? We—we happen to be 
passing and we’re very thirsty.” 














and Bessie climbed upon the 
high seat beside him under the 
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‘Just as well as not. The well is right behind the 
house. You can jump down and help yourselves.”’ 

“You don’t mean jump down the well,” said Jim, 
laughing. 

** Not exactly. 

“ Oo yes. ” 

When Bessie saw the old well-sweep, which for some 
unaccountable reason had not been swept away by a 
modern pump, she exclaimed in a stage whisper: 
“*Wouldn’t it be glorious if we could carry it home ?”’ 

Jim found the cool water most refreshing and thought 
he would rather carry home the well. 

‘“*What an enormous wood pile,’’? Bessie continued 
aloud, in a desperate endeavor to lead up to andirons by 
an unsuspicious route. ‘*Do you burn wood ?”’ 

‘** Not so much as we used to. The women folks think 
they must have it to cook with, but we use coal a good 
deal in the winter.” 

**Don’t you have fireplaces ?’’ was the next innocent 
question. ° 

“Plenty of ’em in the house, but they’re mostly 
bricked up. It takes too big a wood pile to keep ’em 
going.”’ 

“*So you use stoves instead. I suppose it is less 
trouble ; oh, and that reminds me, have you any old 
andirons anywhere around ?” 

‘*Shouldn’t be surprised if there was. Yes, there’s 
one now, hangin’ on the gate right behind you.”’ 

Bessie, as she afterwards declared, was almost ready 
to faint at this announcement, but on turning to look 
she saw indeed hanging by a chain to keep the gate 
closed a dumpy, rusty, cast-iron andiron. 

**Should you be willing to sell it for old brass? Isn’t 
there a mate to it somewhere? They generaily go in 
pairs don’t they ?”’ 

‘*No, I shouldn’t want to sell it for old brass because 
you see it’s iron. Most likely there was a pair of ’em 
once, but there’s no tellin’ where t’other one is now. 
Maybe in the suller and maybe in the garret.”’ 

‘* Please could we go up in the garret and look for it ? 
We will be very careful.” 

The worthy man, considerably puzzled to know what 
sort of angels he was entertaining unawares, obtained 
permission from the ‘‘ women folks,”’ sent a boy off with 


Will your horse stand ?”’ 


the jug of drink and showed his callers to the topmost 
floor of the house. 

“Oh, oh! If there isn’t a real spinning-wheel. This 
passes my wildest anticipations,”” murmured Bessie to 
Jim; then restraining her enthusiasm for fear of spoil- 
ing a bargain she inquired aloud: ‘‘Do any of your 
family spin ?”’ 

** No, no; not now-a-days. My old. mother used to 
get the wheel out now and then, when I was a young- 


- ster, but it’s broke now and part of it is lost.” 


‘* Would you sell it?” 

‘*Tf it isn’t all here—’’ Jim began, but Bessie checked 
him and eagerly accepted the old wheel, which had lost 
its head and two or three spokes, for the moderate sum 
of one dollar. 

Rummaging among old barrels, Jim found the miss 
ing half of the pair of andirons. One broken leg seemed 
to add to its value in Bessie’s eyes, and she quickly 
closed a bargain for them at fifteen cents, which their 
owner, after ‘‘ hefting’’ them, ‘‘ guessed’’ would be about 
their value for old iron, One old chair, minus a back 
and extremely shaky as to its legs, and another that had 
lost a rocker and never had any arms, were secured for 
a nominal price and Bessie’s attention was then attracted 
to a tall wooden vessel hooped like a barrel, but more 
slender, ‘ big at the bottom and small at the top,’ which 
proved to be an old churn, Jim objected to this until 
his companion explained how it could be transformed 
by a judicious application of old gold and crimson into 
a most artistic umbrella stand, while the ‘‘ dasher’’ would 
make a striking ornament for the hall chimney-piece, 
As they were about to depart with their treasures, the 
honest farmer invited them to look at a ponderous ma- 
chine five or six feet high and nearly as broad—a horrid 
monster, misshapen and huge, that stood in the back 
chamber over the wood-shed. It was a cheese-press. 
‘* How magnificent !’? whispered Bessie, and then, turn- 
ing to their host, inquired—‘‘ Do you use it every day ?” 

‘*Oh, law, no! Hain’t used it this twenty years, 
Make all the cheese at the factory. It’s kind of a queer 
old thing and I thought maybe you would like to see it. 
*Taint likely you’d ever see another just like it.” 

‘¢ Would you be willing to sell it ?” 
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‘Of course, I’d be willing enough, only it don’t seem 
ju-t right to sell a thing that ain’t good for anything 
but firewood. However, if you really want it you may 
have it fora dollar-and-a-half, and V’ll have the hired 
men load it up for you.” 

‘‘Now, really, Miss Bessie,” said Jim, when the 
farmer had gone to call the men, ‘‘don’t you think it’s 
rather a clumsy affair? We can hardly get it into the 
express wagon, and I don’t see where they car put it if 
we carry it home.”’ 

‘Clumsy ! no, indeed, it’s massive, it’s grand! There 
will be plenty of room in the new house, They will 
have one entire room for bric-a-brac.”’ 

‘* But what can they do with it? They won’t make 
cheese.”’ 

‘‘Can’t you see what a delicious cabinet it will make ? 
These posts and things can all be carved and decorated, 
and it will be perfectly wnique. There isn’t sucha cabi- 
net in the whole city of New York. Oh, I think our 
trip has been an immense success already. I shall al- 
ways believe in horseshoes after this ; but isn’t it a pity 
we can’t carry home the well sweep ?”? 





The huge machine had to be taken from the shed 
chamber in sections, but was properly put together again 
in the wagon by the hired men, and made the turnout 
look like a small traveling juggernaut. Just before start- 
ing Bessie espied, leaning against the fence, a hencoop 
from which the feathered family had departed, and ex- 
plaining to Jim that if the sides were painted red and 
the bars gilded it would be a charming ornament for the 
front porch, persuaded him to add that to their already 
imposing load. Then they departed, leaving the farmer 
and his men in doubt whether to advertise a pair of es- 
caped lunatics or accept their visitors as ‘‘ highly cul- 
tured ’’ members of modern society. 

When they reached home Jack had just-come in from 
the office. He.looked out of the window as they drove 
up, felt his strength suddenly give way, and rolled on 
the floor in convulsions. 

‘*Less than five dollars for the whole lot, did you 
say, Jim? I wouldn’t have missed seeing that load for 
fifty.” 

The next day was Sunday. Monday afternoon Bessie 
went home. 

E. C. GARDNER. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Tom Bendibow left London and approached Ken- 
sington, the afterhoon was warm and still, and slight 
puffs of dust were beaten upward by each impact of 
his horse’s hoofs upon the dry road.. The foliage of the 
trees, now past its first fresh greenness, had darkened 
considerably in hue, and was moreover dulled by the 
fine dust that had settled upon it during the preceding 
week of rainless weather. Pedestyians sought the grassy 
sides of the road, and fancied that the milestones were 
further apart from each other than they ought to be; 
and, in the fields to the right and left, the few laborers 
who were still at work moved with a lazy slowness, and 
frequently paused to straighten their backs and pass 
their brown forearms across their brows, Toward the 
north and west the pale blue of the sky was obscured 
by a semi-transparent film of a brownish tint, which as- 
cended to meet the declining sun, and bade fair to over- 
power it ere its time. It was a day of vague, nervous 
discomfort, such as precedes a thunderstorm, though 
there were no indications that a storm was brewing. On 
such a day neither work nor indolence is altogether com- 
fortable ; but the mind involuntarily loiters and turns 
this way and that, unready to apply itself to anything, 
yet restless with a feeling that some undefined event is 
going to occur. 

Mr. Bendibow’s mind did not lack subjects with which 
it might have oceupied itself; nevertheless, no special 
mental activity was indicated by his features. He rode 
for the most part with his head bent down, and a gene- 
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ral appearance of lassitude and dejection. Once in a 
while he would cast his glance forward to take note of 
the way, or would speak a word to his horse; but 
thought seemed to be at a standstill within him ; he was 
in the state of partial torpor which, in some natures, 
follows vivid and unusuaiemotion. He paid no heed to 
the meteorological phenomena, and if he felt their effects 
at all, probably assigned them a purely subjective origin. 
The sunshine of his existence was obscured before its 
time, and the night was approaching. He looked for- 
ward to no storm, with its stress and peril and after- 
refreshment ; but he was ill at ease and without hope ; 
his path was arid and dusty, and the little journey of 
his life would soon be without object or direction. 

For the moment, however, he had his mission and his 
message, and he must derive what enjoyment he might 
therefrom. He passed listlessly through Kensington, 
taking small note of the familiar buildings and other 
objects which met his sight. Had he not beheld them a 
thousand times before, and would he not see them as 
often again ? A little while more and he began to draw 
near Hammersmith town, and now he sat more erect in 
his saddle and drew his hat down upon his brows, with 
the feeling that he would soon be at his destination, 
Passing the ‘‘ Plough and Harrow,”’’ the ostler, who was 
crossing the road with his clinking pail, touched his 
forelock and grinned deferentially. 

“*Good day, sir—yer servant, sir! Tiresome weather 
to-day ; a man can’t ’ardly bear his flesh. Bound for 
Twick’nam, sir?” 

Tom shook his head. 
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“Qh! beg parding, sir. Seein’ Sir Francis drive by 
with the pair just now, I says to myself—”’ 

“What's that ?”’ 

‘The bar’net, sir—well, ’twas mebbe an hour since ; 
and another party along with him. So, I says to my- 
self—”’ 

**Go to the dooce !”’ ejaculated Mr. Bendibow, putting 
his horse in motion. 

“Thankee, sir; dry weather, this, sir; ’ope yer 
honor ’ll keep yer ’ealth Thankee, sir !”’ 
he added, deftly catching the coin which Tom tossed to 
him and spitting upon it before thrusting it in his 
pocket ; ‘‘and if ever yer honor wants to be put in the 
way of as pretty a piece of ’orseflesh . . .’’ But by this 
time Tom was out of earshot ; sothe ostler winked at the 
chambermaid, who was looking out of the inn window, 
and resumed his way across the street, whistling. Tom, 
meanwhile, after riding quarter of a mile further, turned 
off to the left, and presently drew rein in front of Mrs. 
Lockhart’s gate. Marion was fastening some ivy to the 
side of the door; she turned round on hearing the 
horse’s hoofs ; and Mr. Bendibow, having lifted his hat, 
descended from the saddle and hitched his bridle to the 
gate-post. Marion remained standing where she was. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Lockhart,” said Tom, advan- 
cing up the path; ‘don’t know if you remember me— 
Mr. Bendibow. Hope I see you in good health.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir. Have you ridden from London ? 
You choose dusty weather.”’ 

Tom was aware of a lack of cordiality in the young 
lady’s manner, and, being in a somewhat reckless mood, 
he answered bluntly, ‘‘ As for that, I’m not out for my 
own pleasure, nor on my own business neither; and I 
ain’t going to keep you long waiting. I’ve a letter here 
for Mr. Grant—that’s the name the gentleman goes by, 
I believe ; is he at home ?” 

“T think Mr. Grant is in the city ; at all events, he is 
not here.”’ 

“Tve a letter for him from Perdita—the Marquise 
Desmoines, that’s to say,’’ said Tom, producing the 
letter and.twisting it about in his fingers, as if it were a 
talisman to cause the appearance of the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

“Tf you'll give it to me Mr. Grant shall have it when 
he returns,”’ said Marion. 

“That won’t do—much obleeged to you all the same ; 
I’m to deliver it into his own hands. You don’t know 
where I might find him, do you ?” inquired Tom, feeling 
disconsolate at this miscarriage of his only remaining 
opportunity of usefulness in the world. 

“He ll be back some time to-night ; won’t you wait 
for him here ?” said Marion, softening a little from her 
first frigidity ; mother will be glad to see you, and. . .”’ 

“*Mr. Grant won’t be back till toward midnight, but 
I can tell you where you ’ll find him,”’ interposed a voice 
from the air above them—the voice of Mr. Philip Lan- 
caster, who was leaning out of his window on the floor 
above. ‘‘How d’ye do, Mr. Bendibow? He’s dining 
with your father at his place in Twickenham.” 

“Dining with my father! The dooce he is!’ ex- 
claimed Tom, now disguising the surprise which this in- 
formation afforded him. ‘‘I take it you’re quite sure 
of what you say, Mr.—er—Lancaster,’’ he added, grow- 
ing quite red as he stared up at that gentleman. 

**Mr. Grant seemed quite sure of it when he left me 
to-day,”’ Philip replied, smiling; ‘“‘but ‘the best-laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft aglee,’ you know.” 

“What's that? Well, it’s beyond me, the whole of 
it, that’s all I know. Dining with Sir Francis, is he ? 
Well, stifle me if I’m going up there!’ And Tom 





struck his foot moodily with his whip and stared at the 
fluttering ribbon on Marion’s bosom. 

** You won’t come in, then ?’’ said Marion, who began 
to have a suspicion that Mr. Bendibow had been taking 
a little too much wine after his dinner; wherein she did 
him great injustice, inasmuch as he had drunk scarce a 
pint of spirits in the last three days. Her toneso plainly 
indicated a readiness to abbreviate the interview, that 
poor Tom felt it all the way through his perplexity and 
unhappiness. 

“No, I’m going, Miss Lockhart,” he said, with a 
rueful bow. ‘I know I ain’t on my good manners 
this evening, but I can’t help it. If you only knew what 
a lot of things there is troubling me, you’d understand 
how ’tis with me. Beg your pardon for disturbing you, 
and wish you good evening.” 

** Good evening,” said Marion, kindly ; and unexpect- 
edly she gave him her hand. He took it and pressed it 
hard, looking in her face. ‘‘ Thank you,” hesaid. ‘And 
I like you—by George, I do! and I wish there were 
more women like you in the world to care something 
about me.’’ He dropped her hand and turned on his 
heel, for there were tears in his eyes, and he did not 
wish Marion to see them. He reached the gate and 
mounted his horse, and from that elevation saluted 
Marion once more; but he bestowed merely a stare 
upon Philip, and so rode away. 

“*T like that little fellow; I believe he has a good 
heart,”’ remarked Marion, addressing herself to her ivy, 
but speaking to Philip. 

‘*T’m afraid he doesn’t like me,’’ Philip rejoined. 

She paused a moment, and then said, ‘‘I don’t won- 
der at it.” 

‘Why ?”? he demanded. 

“*Oh, I can put two and two together,’’ answered she, 
nodding her head with a kind of ominous sagacity ; and 
she would give no further explanation. 

When Tom found himself upon the high road again, 
he stood for some time in doubt as to which way he 
should proceed. Obedience to Perdita required that he 
should ride on without delay to Twickenham ; but so- 
strongly had his feelings been revolted by the picture 
presented him of his father hob-nobbing amicably with 
the man who ought to have been, at best, his enemy, 
that he could not prevail upon himself to make a third 
at the party. The mystery surrounding Sir Francis’ 
relations with Grant had in fact entered, in Tom’s opin- 
ion, upon so acute a stage of impropriety, that his own 
Official recognition of them would necessitate instant 
open war and rebellion, and this crisis he was naturally 
willing to postpone. On the other hand, no real harm 
could come from waiting till next morning before deliv- 
ering Perdita’s letter, inasmuch as Mr. Grant could cer- 
tainly not act upon it at that hour of the night. After 
a minute’s irresolution, therefore, Tom turned his horse 
toward London, in an exceedingly bad humor, 

But when he came in sight of the ‘“‘ Plough and Har- 
row”’ his troubled spirit conceived a sort of compromise. 
He would spend the night here instead of returning to 
London. He could then discharge his commission the 
first thing in the morning, and report to Perdita by 
breakfast time. The difference was not great, but such 
as it was, it was for the better. So into the court-yard 
of the inn he rode, with a curvet and a prance, and a 
despotic shout for the ostler. . 

Now the ostler of the ‘‘ Plough and Harrow’’ was an 
old acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Bendibow’s, and under 
his guidance and protection Tom had: enjoyed the rap- 
tures of many a cock-fight and rat-catching, and had 
attended many an august exhibition of the manly art of 
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self-defense, and had betted with varying fortune (ac- 
cording to the ostler’s convenience) on many a private 
trial between horses whose jockeys were not bigotedly 
set on winning upon their merits, Latterly, it is true, 
the son of the baronet had made some efforts to walk 
more cireumspectly than in the first flush of his hot 
youth, and, as a first step in this reformed career, he 
had abated the frequency of his consultations with Jim 
the ostler; and beyond an occasional chance word or 
two, and the exhibition on Tom’s part of an eleemosy- 
nary half-crown, the friendship had outwardly fallen 
into disrepair. 

But there are seasons when the cribbed and confined 
soul demands release and expansion, and yearns to im- 
merse itself once again in the sweet old streams of habit 
and association that lead downwards, and afford a man 
opportunity to convince himself that some shreds of un- 
regenerate human nature still adhere tohim. Sucha 
season had now come for Tom Bendibow, and he was 
resolved to let nature and the ostler have their way. 
Accordingly when the latter, having seen to his patron’s 
horse, and skillfully tested the condition of his temper, 
began to refer in guarded terms to the existence of the 
‘‘loveliest pair of bantam chickens as hever mortal heyes 
did see,”? Tom responded at once to the familiar hint, 
and no long time elapsed ere he found himself in the 
midst of surroundings which were more agreeable than 
exclusive. Into the details of these proceedings it will 
not, however, be necessary for us to follow him. It is 
enough to note that several hours passed away, during 
which the heir of the Bendibows subjected himself to 
various forms of excitement, including that derived 
from a peculiarly seductive species of punch ; and that 
finally, in obedience to a sudden impulse, which seemed 
whimsical enough, but which was no doubt directly 
communicated to him by the finger of fate, he sprang to 
his feet and loudly demanded that his horse be brought 
out and saddled forthwith, for he would ride to Twick- 
enhar. 

‘¢ Never you go for to think of such a thing, Mr. Ben- 
dibow,”’ remonstrated Jim the ostler, with much earn- 
estness. ‘‘ Why, if the night be’nt as dark as Terribus, 
I’ll heat my nob ; and footpads as thick betwixt ’ere 
and there as leaves in Wallumbrogia !”” 

‘*Have out my horse in two minutes, you rascal, or 
I'll footpad you! Look alive, now, and don’t let me 
hear any more confounded gabble, d’ye hear ?”” 

‘“‘It do go ag’in my conscience, Mr. Bendibow,’’ mur- 
mured the ostler sadly, ‘‘it do indeed! Howsumever, 
your word is law to me, sir, now as hevermore ; so ’ere 
goes for it!’ and he arose and departed stablewards. 
And on the whole, he had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his night’s work, as the plumpness of his breeches’ 
pocket testified. 

Mr. Bendibow’s horse had spent the time more pro- 
fitably than his master; yet he scarcely showed more 
disposition to be off than did the latter. There was a 
vaulting into the saddle, a clatter of hoofs, and a soli- 
tary lantern swinging in the hand of Jim the ostler, as 
he turned and made his way slowly back to his quar- 
ters, wondering ‘‘ what hever could ’ave got into that 
boy to be hoff so sudden.”’ 

The boy himself would have found it difficult to an- 
swer that question. A moment before the resolve had 
come to him, he had anticipated it no more than his 
horse did. But, once he had said to himself that he 
would ride out and meet Mr. Grant on the way back 
from Twickenham, the minutes had seemed hours until 








he was on his way. There was no reason in the thing ; 
but many momentous human actions have little to do 
with reason ; and besides, Tom was not at this time in 
a condition of mind or body in which the dictates of 
reason are productive of much effect. He felt that he 
must go, and nothing should stand in his way. 

When the ostler had affirmed that it was dark, he had 
said no more than the truth. The brown film which 
had begun to creep over the heavens before sunset, had 
increased and thickened, until it pervaded the heavens 
like a pall of smoke, shutting out the stars and blacken- 
ing the landscape. It was neither cloud nor fog, but 
seemed rather a new quality in the air, depriving it of 
its transparency. Such mysterious darkenings have 
been not infrequent in the history of the English climate, 
and are called by various names and assigned to various 
causes, without being thereby greatly elucidated. Be 
the shadow what and why it might, Tom rode into the 
midst of it and put his horse to a gallop, though it was 
scarcely possible to see one side of the road from the 
other. He felt no anxiety about losing his way, any 
more than if he had been a planet with a fore-ordained 
and inevitable orbit. The silence through which he rode 
was as complete as the darkness ; he seemed to be the 
only living and moving thing in the world. But the 
flurry of the dissipation he had been through, and the 
preoccupation of his purpose, made him feel so much 
alive that he felt no sense of loneliness. 

It had been his intention to take the usual route 
through Kew and Richmond ; but at Brentford Bridge 
he mistook his way, and crossing the river there, he was 
soon plunging through the obscurity that overhung the 
Isleworth side of the river. If he perceived his mistake, 
it did not disconcert him; all roads must lead to the 
Rome whither he was bound. Sometimes the leaves of 
low-lying branches brushed his face ; sometimes his 
horse’s hoofs resounded over the hollowness of a little 
bridge ; once a bird, startled from its sleep in a wayside 
thicket, uttered a penetrating note before replacing its 
head beneath its wing. By-and-by the horse stumbled 
at some inequality of the road and nearly lost its foot- 
ing. Tom reined him in sharply, and in the momentary 
pause and stillness that ensued, he fancied he distin- 
guished a faint, intermittent noise along the road before 
him. He put his horse to a walk, pressed his hand over 
his breast, to make sure that the letter was safe in its 
place, and peered through the darkness ahead for the 
first glimpse of the approaching horseman, whom he 
made sure was near. But he was almost within reach 
of him before he was aware, and had turf been under 
foot instead of stony road, the two might have passed 
each other without knowing it. 

“Hullo !’? cried Tom. 

‘“* Hullo, there !”? responded a voice, sharp but firm ; 
“* who are you ?”’ 

““l’m Tom Bendibow. 
ain’t you ?” 

‘You have good eyes, sir,”’ answered the other, bring- 
ing his horse close alongside of Tom’s, and bending over 
to look him in the face. 

“*Tt’s ears and instinct with me to-night,” was Tom’s 
reply. ‘* That’s all right, then. I came out to meet you. 
I have a letter for you from your daughter.”’ 

“Do you ride on, Mr. Bendibow, or’shall you return 
with me ?”’ inquired the other, after a pause. 

“Tll go with you,” said Tom, and turning his horse, 
the two rode onward together side by side. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


You’re Charles Grantley, 




































CHAPTER VII. 
BETWEEN THE PILLARS. 

On the day when Harrison Kortright’s friends stood 
upon his porch and debated as to their duty, the Anti- 
Slavery movement, having cast off the fetters of politi- 
cal thraldom, had just laid hold upon its first opportu- 
nity to make or mar—to lift up and to cast down in the 
Republic. Four years before there had been a fierce 
struggle in the Democratic party. One of its great 
leaders had been thrown aside by a combination of 
many lesser ones. For twenty years and more Martin 
Van Buren had been the strategist of his party. Its 
victories had been won under his direction, if not through 
his apparent leadership. He was to Jackson what Ham- 
ilton was to Washington, and even more. Not only had 
his brain conceived the successes of his party, but he 
had generally proved himself capable of warding off the 
perils resulting from the stupidity or stubbornness of 
others. Weighted through the entire period of his own 
administration with the blunders he was powerless to 
prevent his predecessor from committing, (the resulting 
efiects of which were fully developed only during his 
own presidency) probably no candidate ever offered for 
a re-clection under equal disadvantages. His defeat 
was overwhelming, but his management in saving his 
party from demoralization and dissolution in conse- 
quence of this defeat was most admirable. During 
the four years that followed this overthrow of the 
Democracy after a brilliant series of uninterrupted 
successes, it was his masterly skill and unequaled sa- 
gacity that transformed the shattered and defeated mob 
of 1840 into the triumphant host of 1844. He was the 
head of his party in defeat as well as in victory. This 
most trying of all roles to the partisan chief he filled, 
not only with success, but with a peculiar dignity that 
enabled him to enter the next convention of his party 
with an undoubted majority at his back. Perhaps so 
difficult an achievement has never been successfully per- 
formed by any other American party leader. Its diffi- 
culty was greatly enhanced, not only by the fact that the 
defeat came after a political life of unusual duration 
and activity, but also by the further fact that there 
were in the ranks of his party a large number of aspir- 
ing veterans whose service had been nearly equal to his 
own in length, and whose successes had been only less 
conspicuous. To the ambition of each of these the 
lapse of another quadrenniate was fraught with danger. 
With so astute a leader as Van Buren, the success of 
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the party was assured. Their antagonists, the Whigs, 
demoralized by the defection of Tyler, and weakened 
by the rivalry of two great leaders, each of whom con- 
sidered the party a simple machine for his own per- 


_ sonal aggrandizement, were indeed rather to be de- 


spised than feared, even with the name of ‘‘ Harry of 
the West’ upon their banners. 

The number and efficiency of the lieutenants Van Bu- 
ren had attached to himself was marvelous, In his four 
years of retirement he had managed, none knew how, to 
make himself again the autocrat of his party in his own 
state of New York. It was not from any fear of failure 
under his leadership, therefore, that his name was re- 
jected by the convention and that of an unknown Ten- 
nessee politician substituted in its place. Two causes 
were at work. Each of the leaders who stood next him 
in rank thought it possible that such defeat might mean 
his own selection. Having combined to effect this re- 
sult, they found that the defeated statesman had still 
sufficient power to prevent any one of them from wear- 
ing the laurels that had been snatched from his brow 
through their conspiracy. The best they could do was 
to acquiesce in the selection of a man so obscure and 
of such conspicuous weakness as to leave the matter of 
the succession open to a free scramble four years later. 
This course suited well the baffled giant who was no 
doubt even then meditating his revenge. 

The lot fell upon a Southern man, quiet, scholarly, 
narrow-minded, and, in all that affected the South, a 
bigot of the extremest type. Strangely enough, he 
lacked all the characteristic attributes of a Southern 
politician except good family. He was neither a bril- 
liant orator, an astute manager, a magnetic personality, 
nor any other thing that is supposed to characterize 
the successful leader. He was merely James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee—a good enough man, a fair lawyer, a 
sound State Rights Democrat, cold-blooded, precise, 
suspicious and weak—a man morally certain to organ- 
ize no following that would enable him to be or to 
name his own successor, At the same time, he was re- 
garded as a docile, manageable man, whose adminis- 
tration would probably be one of those even, unmarked 
periods, not at all dangerous to the success of a party 
whose strongest guarantee of power was its unswerving 
adhesion to the established order. : 

Probably no character in our history is so hard to 
analyze as that of Martin Van Buren. The secret 
of his power seems to have died with him. He was 
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not renowned as an orator, and yet must have pos- 
sessed great powers as an advocate, He is not usu- 
ally credited with having devised any great public 
measures, yet, during the most important epoch of 
his party’s history, every measure to which it owed 
success not only required his approval, but showed 
his shaping or modifying touch. He was not eminent 
in debate, but was always a leader of his party in 
legislation. He is said to have been personally calm, 
self-poised and unconfiding. He heard every one’s 
opinion, but took no one’s advice. He was accounted 
shrewd and cunning, but never was accused of personal 
treachery. He was cautious to the verge of timidity 
and, at the same time, confident to the verge of rashness. 
He never exulted over victory nor whimpered at defeat. 
He had few personal friends, but an amazing popular 
following. In theory he was the broadest of democrats ; 
in practice the most exclusive of aristocrats. None of 
his associates seem to have regarded him with affection 
and few of his opponents looked upon him with ani- 
mosity. Perhaps no political life in our history shows 
so few mistakes. In no single instance did he fail to 
make the best of the occasion, viewing it from his own 
standpoint; unless it were the last and greatest of his 
life—the opportunity to lead the movement that even- 
tually transformed the nation. He seems to have had 
all men’s regard, but to have given none his trust. 
By his opponents he was called cunning; by his fol- 
lowers sagacious. More justly than almost any other 
politician he may be said to have achieved his own 
successes. Living, he was the envy of all who would 
succeed ; dead, he has been the model of unnumbered 
failures. Few statesmen would covet his fame ; fewer 
still do not envy his success. He is the Sphinx of our 
history—the hidden hand in many great events—a man 
in whom the elements were so deftly mixed that no 
friend knew his heart and no enemy ever came within 
his guard. 

In that knowledge of the public heart on which is 
grounded the power to forecast political events he was 
admittedly unequaled by any man of his day. Another 
characteristic also none ever denied him—the most 
unruffled courage. His course once fixed upon, nothing 
could swerve him from pursuing it to the end. Public 
clamor or private cabal he regarded with equal indiffer- 
ence. Friend or foe he met with equal urbanity. In 
a time when personal collisions were frequent and fac- 
tional strife was hottest, he was on terms of personal 
familiarity with all. No insult disturbed his serenity, 
yet no affront was ever forgotten. He never clamored 
for revenge, and never failed to obtain it. To those 
who aided his pluns he was a faithful ally; to those 
who openly opposed, a dangerous but yet pleasing 
enemy ; to those who sought to undermine and betray, 
a power that never failed to countermine and crush. 

With his great contemporaries he offered a strange 
contrast. While John Quincy Adams scourged and 
distrusted all, he spoke ill of none. To Jackson, turbu- 
lent, boisterous, impulsive, and stubborn rather than 
determined, he was a rudder unseen, quiet, often un- 
shipped, yet in the end preserving him from the disaster 
he invited. To Calhoun he was a calm, unruffled mirror, 
in which that clamorous and ambitious controversialist 
read his doom of defeat and mortification. To Webster 
and Clay he was a fate that disarmed their eloquence, 
thwarted their schemes, detected their ambition and de- 
fied their disappointment. In short, he is the one man 


in our history who always stood alone and yet for a 
quarter of a century was a leader of the majority. He 
was called “‘ the Little Magician,” and the genius which 








transformed the country tavern-keeper’s son into the 
most successful of party leaders justified the title. 

In 1844 this man met with a disaster which he knew 
was irretrievable. His knowledge of public sentiment, 
wider, keener, more accurate than any other of his day 
possessed, told him that he had no hope of re-establish- 
ing himself in the seat of power. Age had already left 
its impress upon him, though he was yet erect, his step 
elastic, his eyes undimmed and his tones as even and 
decisive as ever. For almost forty years he had been 
in public life, filling perhaps more positions of honor 
and trust and discharging more varied and responsible 
duties than any other citizen of the republic has been 
cailed upon to ‘perform. His was that ripeness of 
knowledge and intellect that is an invaluable adjunct to 
any fixed purpose. As a statesman he was the best 
trained of his time. As a diplomatist he was unmatched 
at home or abroad. As a politician he was the envy 
of friend and foe alike. This man, in the ripeness of 
his powers, was relegated to the private station partly 
through the envy of his inferiors, and partly through 
the operation of a cause that remains to be traced. 

The State of New York was really the theatre in 
which the first political battles of the anti-slavery move- 
ment were fought. It is true that New England has 
generally claimed the leadership of this movement, as, in 
a sense, she very well deserves todo. But the Empire 
State was that in which it first became an active and 
important political factor, and there, chiefly because of 
its co-operation with different cabals in the Democratic 
party. In that State the old Republican party, and its 
successor in doctrine and personale, the Democratic, 
were not only very strong from the beginning of the cen- 
tury until the time of which we write, but the State had 
also produced a surprising number of political leaders of 
that faith. The success of several of these had been 
such, not only in the politics of the State but in the 
counsels of the nation, as to inspire in them a just and 
reasonable desire to become the candidate of their party 
for the highest place. Each had his particular follow- 
ers, and this struggle for the leadership of the Democracy 
of the Empire State offered the first practicable .oppor- 
tunity for the new doctrine to obtain lodgment inside of 
established party lines. Here it obtained a foothold 
that seems surprising when we reflect how few outspoken 
advocates it had among her recognized intellectual lead- 
ers, Already, in 1840, when first a vote was cast for Anti- 
Slavery candidates for President and Vice-President, 
there were almost twice as many in New York who were 
willing to accept the odium of ‘‘ Abolitionism’’ as in 
Massachusetts, and these two States furnished more 
than half of the seven thousand voters of the ‘‘ Liberty’’ 
party. By 1844, this number in New York had in- 
creased from three thousand to fifteen thousand, still 
leading Massachusetts by fifty per cent of its vote, and 
furnishing one-fourth of the entire following of the new 
party. 

This was the situation of affairs when Martin Van 
Buren received his death blow as a political leader in 
the Democratic Convention at Baltimore. Samson 
was shorn and blinded. In the silence of retirement he 
meditated his revenge. 

The State of New York has always been noted, not 
only for the struggle of factions within the great politi- 
cal parties, but also for the nomenclature that has been 
adopted to designate them. In this respect it has been 
in striking contrast with the New England States, 
which, except in a few instances, have hardly. ever de- 
partied from the orthodox designations of the national 
parties. Considering the general reputation for humor 
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which attaches to the New England character and the 
contrasted repute for phlegm which has been attributed 
to the citizens of the Empire State, this is somewhat 
remarkable. Especially is this true when we consider 
the grotesque and ludicrous epithets that have prevailed 
in the latter State—‘‘ Locofoco,” ‘‘ Hunker,” “‘ Barn- 
burner,” “‘ Silver Grey,’’ ‘‘ Woolly Heads,’’ and many 
others of equal insignificance at the present time, but 
each constituting at the time of its adoption a nick- 
name that expressed some actual or supposed character- 
istic of the faction to which it was applied. Some of 
these are said to have been self-assumed. Others were 
adopted ‘by the parties in defiance of the ridicule at- 
tempted to be conveyed by them. Some, as ‘‘ Locofoco,”’ 
spread beyond the boundary of the State and became 
accepted party designations in other states. This one 
is said to have been derived from the use of matches— 
then a luxury just beginning to be common in the 
land, displacing the ancient flint and steel, which was 
not entirely dispossessed until the century had almost 
reached its meridian—and called by their supposed 
inventor ‘‘Locofocos.”? These matches, much more 
strongly charged with sulphur than the modern match, 
are said to‘have played a prominent part in one of the 
meetings of the faction, which thence took its name. 
Another faction was compared by a wit tc a farmer 
who burned his barn to rid himself of the rats who 
despoiled his grain. Thence they were termed there- 
after ‘‘ Barnburners,’’ a name which for a time bade fair 
to usurp the place so long held by that king of denun- 
ciatory epithets, ‘‘ Abolitionist.”” The “Silver Greys” 
and “‘ Woolly Heads” were epithets applied to Whig fac- 
tions, corresponding very nearly with the ‘‘ Hunkers”’ 
and “‘Barnburners”’ of the Democracy, and represent- 
ing respectively the conservative and liberal elements 
of the parties. In the period between 1844 and 1848 
this epithetic warfare was at its height. The struggle 
of factions seemed constantly intensified during this 
time by some unseen power which never rested. 
No sooner was one breach healed than one even 
more dangerous discovered itself. The acknowledged 
leaders of the Democracy became mysteriously es- 
tranged. Apparently Van Buren did nothing, but 
accepted as his quietus the defeat he had received. 
There were some who professed to see his handiwork in 
this distracted and warring condition of the Democracy. 
Others saw in it only the lack of his fostering care and 
marvelous tactical skill. The one counted it as due to 
his active machinations ; the others attributed it solely 
to his indifference. It was tacitly understood that he no 
longer felt himseif bound to bear true faith and allegiance 
to his old party. During the Presidential campaign that 
followed he remained loyal to his party colors, or if he 
did not co-operate in the election of Polk, he at least 
refrained from any overt act that could be accounted 
bad faith in a defeated candidate. That election, how- 
ever, loosed his bonds. He had been defeated by the 
Southern wing of his party. They had opposed him 
solidly, and, by an alliance with the followers of Cass 
and others of less note, had adopted the two-thirds 
rule, which made Van Buren’s nomination impossible. 
This was charged upon Cass as an act of bad faith, and 
the events which followed seem to sustain the impu- 
tation. 

It had been alleged against Van Buren that he was 
not true to the South, and that section, always jealous 
of those whom it favored with its support, under the 
inspiration of some whose motive was no doubt partly 
that of revenge, declared against him. How far the 
charge is true it is hard at this time to determine. That 





he was impelled by his sagacity to be progressive there 
is no doubt. He knew human nature well enough to 
understand that men could not always be kept fighting 
over and over again the same old battles. He knew 
that the successful leader must always be fecund of 
new issues. In his own State he had won and held his 
leadership by originating and adopting various new 
departures. Upon assuming the presidential chair he 
had at once devised a new method of evincing his sub- 
serviency to the slavery power by declaring in advance 
his purpose to veto all measures affecting that institu- 
tion in the District of Columbia. Excepting his oppo- 
sition to Calhoun, there is little if anything in his career 
to justify the inference that he was ever lukewarm in 
his support of slavery. 

The Democratic Convention of 1848 was held in May, 
and Lewis Cass was its nominee for President, receiy- 
ing the almost undivided support of the Southern 
members. The time was now ripe for his revenge. The 
Southern wing of the Democracy, which had deserted 
from his standard, was now united in interest with 
Cass who, he claimed, had betrayed him, while Marcy 
and other great leaders of the North felt in some de- 
gree the sting that rankled in his own breast. In 
August theréafter, a ‘‘ Free Soil”? Convention was held 
at Buffalo. It was the old Liberty party under a new 
name, and in it was a new element. Martin Van 
Buren was its candidate for President, and when the 
votes were counted, at the close of the day of which 
we have written, a hundred and twenty thousand of 
the freemen of New York stood where four years before 
there had been but fifteen thousand. Almost one-half 
the Free Soil strength was found within her borders. 
Zachary Taylor was elected and Lewis Cass defeated 
by thirty-six electoral votes—the electoral votes of New 
York. The shorn and blinded Samson had pulled down 
the temple on those who mocked at him. 

Four years afterwards, the Free Soil vote of New York 
had fallen back to twenty-five thousand. By a compar- 
ison of the votes of 1844, 1848 and 1852, it will be seen 
that in New York Van Buren not only received the full 
strength of the Free Soil vote, but also carried to it fully 
one hundred thousand votes from the Democratic party! 
There is little in his previous or subsequent career to 
justify the belief that he accepted the principles of the 
party whose cause he apparently espoused.- Indeed, 
he can hardly be said to have expressed approval of 
them at all. He merely engaged to carry them into 
effect if elected, which, as he had no hope of an elec- 
tion, was a promise cheaply made. He indulged in 
some platitudes with regard to the danger of Slavery as 
an element of our national life, which hardly any one 
would have presumed to question then, and which he 
lived to see fulfilled in a way that astounded him so 
greatly as almost conclusively to prove that his utter- 
ance of these warning words was merely a perfunctory 
recognition of a growing public sentiment and not a 
positive conviction. That he secured the unhesitating 
support of a party to which he had previously been 
peculiarly obnoxious, and at the same time, after two 
defeats, carried so great a portion of his own party into 
the camp of their bitterest opponents, without patro- 
nage, without hope of success, and without faith in the 
future of the movement with which he was identified, is 
a testimony to his power such as few men have ever 
received. To have detected the underlying tendency 
toward freedom in the hearts‘of his own followers who 
had hitherto been the professed allies of Slavery, is also 
a proof of that marvelous sagacity that marked his 
career. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ON GUARD. 

Mrs. KorTRIGHT was not long left alone with her 
two invalids. The wives of the neighbors, who had un- 
expectedly returned home at midday, no sooner heard 
the story of the strange happenings at Paradise Bay 
than they were clamorous in their reproaches of the 
carelessness manifested by their respective husbands in 
leaving the good woman to care for her sick ones even 
foran hour. The snow had hardly time to melt under 
the feet of the sympathetic dames on their way to sup- 
ply their husbands’ delinquencies. The story spread 
through the neighborhood, and from every one came 
offers of assistance. Willing hands and kindly hearts 
crowded to the house of pain with that earnest alacrity 
that prevails where men are not so thickly crowded to- 
gether as to care nothing for the well-being of those 
that live beyond the barrier of a party-wall, At-that 
time, our American life had not become so distraught 
with the events of the world outside as to forget the 
duties of good neighborship. The lightning which 
brought ‘the uttermost parts of the earth’’ to our 
doors also put far away from us the joys and sorrows 
of the vicinage. The world’s life comes into our hearts 
with the morning sunlight. We know the woes of 
India and feel the throbbing of the great guns that 
pour their iron wrath upon Alexandria. We know 
how all the peoples of the earth are faring almost 
hour by hour. From Irkutsk to Zululand not a heart 
bleeds or a frame suffers with heat or cold, famine or 
pestilence, but we know its ill before the going down of 
the sun. Our sympathy reaches out and gathers in the 
whole world. ‘Who is my neighbor ?’”’ is no longer a 
conundrum. Our charity embraces the world, and 


humanity is the boundary of duty. Yet the old-fash- 
ioned neighborhood is no more. Beyond the threshold 
of the front door all the world is alike tous. Printing- 
press and telegraph and telephone—steam and light- 


ning—have eradicated time and space. To be face to 
face is naught; to be eye to eye is a useless luxury. 
The world’s heart-beat comes through the ear or pulses 
along the printed page. Contiguity is nothing. The 
street puts asunder as far as the sea. San Francisco is 
nearer to New York than the hill-top and the valley 
were when Martin Kortright, bruised and sore from 
crown to sole, lay moaning in his troubled sleep and 
dreaming of the enchanted castle, ten miles away from 
the house which could never more prison his life within 
its walls. His banner-tree from far Japan had made 
him a true knight-errant from the hour when he had 
borne it so gallantly to his first joust with evil-working 
force—the griffin that sought him in the hour of his 
self-abnegating watch. 

In that day, the meanest dweller in the Valley could 
not feel the touch of sickness without knowing the 
ministry of willing hands and the cheer of kindly faces 
and hopeful tones from those who honored the unfor- 
gotten name of neighbor. When Martin awoke, there- 
fore, he found the house fullof neighbors, There was a 
superfluity of care. Many hands made light the house- 
hold work. He was urged to eat and sleep, to keep 
silent, and to talk of the day’s adventures almost at the 
same time. His lounge was transformed into a bed by 
being turned front to the wall and piled high with downy 
feather beds and swelling pillows—the store of provident 
generations of exemplary housekeepers. All was bustle 
and confusion in the living-room where the bruised boy 
lay, but at the door which led to his father’s room the 
kingdom of silence began. There none entered but 
his mother, to whom the restful gloom wag a needed 


- from which a woeful history was woven. 


refuge, and the nurse who had quietly installed himself 
in charge. Now and then there appeared at the door 
a dark face, and a tall form came forth with noiseless 
steps, the appearance of whom at once hushed the chat- 
ter of the neighbor women who did nothing but watch 
his movements until he returned to his duties at the 
Squire’s bedside. This was. Unthank, the butler or 
‘*head-man’’ of the servant household of Sturmhold. 
Captain Hargrove had not exaggerated his capacity as a 
nurse, and his efficiency on this occasion was greatly 
enhanced by the fact of his color. 

'Fhough hardly a generation had passed since the abo- 
lition of slavery in the state, the number of blacks was 
so few in many of the rural districts that they were 
looked upon, especially after the anti-slavery crusade 
was well under way, with a strange mixture of pity 
and dread. The quick imagination clothed every dusky 
face with the romance of oppression and suffering. To 
have been a slave was to be a hero. To the wide eyes of 
the neighbor women, well-read in the literature that was 
already becoming a part of the daily food of the North- 
ern mind, Unthank—who had been a slave and might 
be a slave again for aught they knew—was the imper- 
sonation of the woes and wrongs of all his race. His 
kindly, dark brown face was to them a mask behind 
which all the evils of slavery were hidden. A scar 
upon the temporal angle of his broad brow, a slight 
limp in his gait, were to their teeming fancies texts, 
The. careful 
quiet of his movement, the lightness of his slippered 
footfall, the noiseless opening and shutting of the door, 
his softly modulated tones that seemed to die away as 
soon as they had passed his lips, the instinctive order- 
ing of every breath and movement to meet the need 
and comfort of another—all these were evidence’ to 
these watchful eyes of the servitude which had warped 
his nature and made him as different from them in 
character as in appearance. Then, too, his language, 
though not the broad dialect of the plantation, was 
unmistakably Southern, and had a charm for their 
unaccustomed ears which, indeed, no familiarity can 
destroy. So they answered his inquiries nervously and 
hurriedly, shrunk from the accidental touch of his 
hand with a shiver which brought with it a blush of 
shame, watched him wonderingly, but kept away from 
his peculiar domain—the bedside of the sick man. 

The Doctor came again toward night, nodded ap- 
proval of what had been done, left new directions 
and more medicine ; cautioned Mrs: Kortright to take 
abundant rest, and went away promising to come early 
in the morning. For the boy he promised swift recov- 
ery ; of the father he said little. A daughter of one of 
the neighbors had consented to come and ‘‘do the house 
work”? as long as her assistance should be required. 
A neighbor volunteered to look after the stock until a 
man could be hired. So the struggle with disease began. 
The lad recovered speedily. Young flesh soon forgets 
its bruises. The sudden snow had hardly time to flee 
away before he had left his improvised couch and caught 
a glimpse of its stained whiteness here and there in 
sheltered nooks. The broken arm had hardly time to 
lose the charm of oddity before he almost forgot its 
existence. He was kept a prisoner still, but a most 
unwilling one. With the master of Paradise Bay the 
case was different. His room was kept dark and silent. 
The nurse passed noiselessly in and out. Low moans 
sometimes were heard within. The Doctor came and 
went, till he grew to be an accustomed presence. The 
neighbors gathered and in hushed tones inquired of the 
sick man’s condition. Mrs. Kortright grew pale and 
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duaiond lashing: The spring sunshine had started the 
sap in the maples on the hillsides before the doubtful 
issue was decided. 

A week after ‘‘the great snow-storm’’ the Indian 
summer had resumed its interrupted sway. Unprece- 
dented mildness followed the sudden irruption of win- 
ter, but the gloom that.pervaded the household was 
beginning to tell upon the spirits of Martin Kortright. 
He began to grow peevish and discontented. His 
mother’s preoccupied anxiety was a serious deprivation 
tohim. He had been her pet ina quiet way. Now she 
seemed almost to have forgotten him, or remembered 
him only to weep over him. Harrison Kortright had 
not been a demonstrative man in his household, but he 
had been its head in a most emphatic sense. He had 
ruled it not by conscious assertion but with unconscious 
power. Theoretically, his wife had sometimes differed 
from him ; practically, she would as soon have thought 
of attempting to live without air as of failing to antici- 
pate his wishes. He was the king of Paradise Bay, not 
because he wished to rule, but because he was one of 
those men who cannot help ruling. He had impressed 
himself upon the house, the farm. buildings, every rood 
of land and every rod of fence and wall. To take him 
out of its life was to remove not the steersman but the 
rudder. The boy felt this all the more keenly because 
of his own weakness. It hung about his spirit like a 
nightmare. He forgot his joys and anticipated only 
sorrow. 

One morning he was gazing out of the window in this 
mood of restless discontent, when all at once his pale 
face lighted up and he forgot his troubles as he cried 
out to his mother, who chanced to be preparing some- 
thing at the stove : 

‘*Oh, mother, mother, here they are again !”’ 

** You don’t say !”? she said, catching his tone—glad 
in spite of her sorrow for the joy it betrayed—‘‘ and 
who might ‘ they’ be ?”’ 

** Why, the Captain—Captain Hargrove and—and the 
little girl and—and the horses,” responded Martin, with 
an admiring stress upon the last words, which showed 
unmistakably that the prancing bays, whose glistening 
coats gave no hint of the rough usage of a week before, 
eclipsed in importance to his mind the other personages 
he named. 

His eyes danced with joy as he stood gazing at them 
and the carriage which, though by no means magnifi- 
cent, seemed to him the very perfection of luxury. It 
was only a double-seated phaeton with the top thrown 
back, light and-bright save where some splashes of the 
autumn mud attested a sharp drive over the country 
roads. On the front seat was a colored driver, while 
the owner and his daughter sat behind wrapped in 
robes; for the weather, though bright, was bracing at 
that hour. The Captain smoked a cigar. The driver 
wore gloves. The harness was richly mounted with 
silver. So intent had the boy been in observing these 
things that he hardly noticed Hargrove spring out, throw 
away his cigar and come quickly along the porch, until 
he heard a light knock at the door and saw his mother 
hasten to open it somewhat flushed, wiping her hands 
upon her apron and giving a hasty touch to her hair, 


with the feminine instinct of making herself presentable, - 


on the way between the stove and the doorway. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Kortright,’’ said the visitor, 
removing his hat, bowing and speaking in low tones 
which of themselves expressed sympathy and conside- 
ration. ‘‘ How are all this morning ?”’ 

The emphasis implied that he knew how they were 
yesterday, and brought to the hearers’ minds the fact 


that every any since the nscthont a messenger had come 
from Sturmhoid to make this inquiry on his behalf. 

“About the same, Mr. Hargrove,’’? answered the 
comely matron, who still felt somewhat abashed in the 
presence of this man, who seemed to belong toa sphere 
of life with which she was unfamiliar. She was not at 
all oppressed with any sense of inferiority, but only em- 
barrassed at the ease of his address. ‘‘ Won’t you come 
in ?’’ she added, as she threw open the door and stepped 
backward to bring a chair. 

** Ah, here is our little hero,’’ said Hargrove,.as he 
entered. ‘‘How is he? I am glad to see him up, at 
all events.”’ 

The boy hung back at first bashfully, but there was no 
resisting the dark-bearded stranger, who took him by 
the hand, spoke so pleasantly and had such a charm of 
mystery about him. He drew the boy toward him as 
he sat down and kept holding his hand afterward. 
Martin noticed the contrast between his own hand, even 
after a week’s sickness, and the soft, firm palm in which 
it rested. There was nothing effeminate about the man, 
whom he watched furtively as he stood beside him. He 
had heard during the days he had been confined to the 
house astounding stories of his strength. It was said 
by the neighbors, who witnessed the rescue of father 
and son, that he had thrown the horses right and left 
as if they had been sheep, instead of the finest span of 
high-bred roadsters within a circle of fifty miles at 


- least. So that the whiteness of his hand was all the 


more amazing to the boy, who contrasted with it his 
brown fingers with their irregular and grimy nails. 

**T am afraid he is not much of a hero to-day,”’ said 
Mrs. Kortright, reproachfully. ‘‘ He has been fretting 
and teasing ever since he woke up.”’ 

“Just what I expected, and that is why I drove 
around this way,” said the Captain. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you 
like to take a ride, George ?”’ ; 

**His name is Martin,’’ said the mother. 

“Martin, eh? That’s a good name, but it should be 
George—Saint George of England.”’ 

‘*T had rather be named after George Washington,” 
said the boy sturdily. 

“St. George of America, eh ? Well, either one. They 
were both born knights, and need not be ashamed to give 
their names to a boy who does what you did.’’ 

‘Now, now, Mister Hargrove, don’t,’’? said Mrs. 
Kortright deprecatingly. ‘‘I’m afraid they’re goiag to 
spoil the boy with praise.” 

**Do not fear, Madam. Praise that is honestly earned 
is not apt to do harm.”’ 

He touched, as he spoke, the gray end of the fingers 
that peeped above the wrappings of the splinted arm. 
His look was reverent, and his touch was a caress. The 
mother was touched by his earnestness, and said, apolo- 
getically : 

**You den’t know, sir, how much has been said about 
it. Iam afraid it will make him vain.” 

‘“*Not as vain as you are of him,’’ said Hargrove, 
glancing archly up at her. 

‘*T ?”? she asked blushing, but now quite at her ease, 

‘Yes, you. But what about the ride? Would you 
like it, George—Martin, I mean ?” 

‘*Oh, mother, may 1?” he asked in pleading tones, 
seeing her look of dissent. 

he Really , Lam much obliged to yes for thinking of it, 
but — 

‘‘Madam,”’ said he earnestly, “ please do not make 
me feel that Ican do nothing but harm in the world!” 
His face grew sad as he spoke, and Mrs.-Kortright has- 
tened to say : 
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‘Indeed, sir, you have been very kind. I am sure 
nobody could have dene so well as your—your man, 
Unthank. If—if, when he gets well”—nodding toward 
the sick room, while the tears sprang to her eyes—*‘ he 
will tell you how grateful we all are for your kindness.” 

‘‘Do not say so, Madam,’’ Hargrove answered hus- 
kily, rising to his feet to conceal his emotion, “‘ but let 
me take this boy for an airing. It would give my little 
irl great pleasure.”’ 

The mother could not resist this earnest appeal. 
Martin was soon ready and took his first taste of lux- 
ury as he reclined against the strong man’s breast 
upon the back seat, the dark-eyed Hilda sitting face 
toward him on the front one, and was bowled along 
over the undulating roads by the horses whose very 
hoof-beats were music to bis ears. The bright sky, the 
soft swinging carriage, the even-voiced, black-bearded 


man of mystery, the balmy air, the autumn colors 
mixed with the dark hemlocks on the hillsides—all made 
it the perfection of bliss to the convalescent boy. He 
wondered if Elijah was happier in the Chariot of Fire. 

When they returned, the Doctor was at Paradise Bay 
and added ‘his approval, almost his command, to Har- 
grove’s request that he might take the boy for a time to 
Sturmhold. The mother, with much doubt as to what 
‘** Father ” would say, finally consented, and after din- 
ner Martin was whirled away again, the first time he 
had ever left father and mother for a night. Theday’s 
excitement had been rather too much for his weakened 
frame, and his mother’s kiss was hardly dry upon his 
cheek before, lulled by the easy motion of the carriage, 
he fell asleep in the arms of his strange new friend. 
When he awoke it was in wonderland. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Surplus. 

OnE of the most hopeful features of the present move- 
ment in regard to ‘‘ fresh-air funds ”’ is the possibility that 
by means of the vacations to which poor children are 
treated, a permanent love for the country will be implanted 
in their little citified hearts. The seeds of such a love 
must find congenial soil in a very considerable percentage, 
and who shall say that, as the little folks grow up, the 
longing for a freer air and a wider horizon may not bear 
fruit in a resolve to have homes of their own under the blue 
sky and amid the green things of earth? Almost every 
day during this heated term the papers report the de- 
parture for the mountains and the seaside of hundreds of 
children, whose feet perhaps have never rested on any- 
thing softer than tenement-house floor or a city pavement. 
If, perchance, they have now and then strayed into a 
public park or square it was with the fear of their natural 
enemy, the policeman, before their eyes, and all the 
wealth of grasses and flowers and leaves could only be 
looked at from afar—they must not be touched. Fancy 
the rapture of an impressionable child at finding out, by 
slow degrees, that there is no blue-coated “cop ”’ within 
a hundred miles; that wayside flowers may be pulled by 
the armful; that grass may be rolled upon and water 
waded in! It is said of these little souls that on return- 


ing to town every one of them is loaded down with per- . 


sonal ‘‘loot’’ in the shape of pebbles, sticks, birds’ nests 

and miscellaneous treasures, plundered—let us hope with 

license—from every nook and corner of the farm where 

they have been entertained. Is it, then, altogether im- 

probable that the coming years may see as a consequence « 
of the ‘‘fresh-air’’ charities a very considerable reduction 

in what is now called with only too much reason ‘the 

surplus city population.’’ 


John and Jonathan. 

THERE is a resolute persistency characteristic of the Eng- 
lishman, which, however admirable it may be—as for in- 
stance at Waterloo—is amusing at other times—as for in- 
stance in his current opinions of American manners and 
customs. The average Briton is convinced in his own 
mind that if the American woman is not a Daisy Miller at 
least she ought to be, and that if the American man does 
not wear his trousers in his boots and carry a revolver he 
distinctly falls short of the true ideal. It is not to be de- 
nied that there are Daisy Millers in America, nor that a 


very large number of our fellow-citizens habitually wear 
their boots outside of their trousers—a fact which is not 
in the least to their discredit, provided their daily avoca- 
tion calls for that style of dress, but it is very comical to 
find John Bull gauging his estimates by this rule. Per- 
haps his convictions in this direction reached their climax 
when, a few years ago, a certain Western poet had the 
wit or the effrontery—call it which you please—to present 
himself in London society. booted, shirted, armed and 
equipped in the regulation uniform of the plains. He 
“*took”’ to admiration. John and his ladies were de- 
lighted. Here, at last, was the typical American in his 
native costume! Now it goes without saying that this 
was all a piece of wretched affectation. The boots and 
all the rest were as out of place in London as full evening 
dress would be at a camp in the ‘‘ Rockies,’’ but the poet 
made his mark and his poems sold, and he was gratified if 
not satisfied. Our English cousins would come much 
nearer the mark if they could bring themselves to realize 
that the habits, hopes and aspirations of a large propor- 
tion of American ladies and gentlemen are substantially 
like their own. They may not misplace their aspirates, 
nor adopt a rising inflection, nor use the adjective “‘awful”’ 
you know—to the extent that prevails in the best Eng- 
lish circles, and they certainly do ‘‘ guess ’’ and speak to a 
considerable extent through their noses.» But these are 
trivial differences, which are quickly forgotten when they 
become familiar. The plain fact is that the average edu- 
cated men and women of both countries are very much 
alike when the superficialities are brushed away. 


From One Stage to Another. 
Ir Mrs. Langtry had begun her life in London as an ac- 


tress her beauty would have been in her favor. Now, if 
critics are to be believed, it is a disadvantage for nature to 
have done so much ané art so little. The true mission of 
art, if they are to be believed, is to overcome the obsta- 
cles nature throws in the way, and we ought to underrate 
the natural grace and persuasiveness of Alcibiades be- 
cause we have a finer picture of Demosthenes struggling 
with pebble-stones. When nature is on the artist’s side 
he is weakened, and a woman is to be praised when she 
is beautiful in spite of herself. This is encouraging phi- 
losophy for genius unassisted by natural charm, but be- 
cause some very ugly women and some very small mea 
have been great actors, why should Mrs. Langtry tattoo 
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her face or Salvini go upon his knees? Mrs. Langtry 
must, however, have had not merely beauty, but alsosome 
dramatic talent, to have made her peculiar social success, 
In days when so many women are charming, and so many 
pens are riding a tilt for them, it demands more than sim- 
ple submission to the gift of the gods to attain such a re- 
putation as Mrs. Langtry’s, and that she was a seven days’ 
fashion does not account for her success season after sea- 
son. Mrs. Langtry was probably born with dramatic ten- 
dencies, and knew how to pose, how to make her entrance 
and her exit long before she came before the curtain. 
Now, fortune proving fickle, she sees a familiar world 
ready for a conqueror, and a stage never too crowded 
for a new queen. It is but a step to the footlights, and 
her old audience is before her; and tired, perhaps, of 
being the ‘‘ Rose of Jersey,” she is glad to take refuge as 
* Juliet ’’or ‘‘ Rosalind,’’ and still be beautiful and charm- 
ing and the fashion, and get from it all a success that 
will mean something when she is older, and no longer lovely, 
is no longer the fashion. It isan honest ambition, and if 
she takes her beauty as an advantage, and not as a basis, 
what reason is there why her success should not be per- 
manent? Well established it already is in her own land, 
and within a few weeks she will no doubt be welcomed by 
American audiences. 





THE STILL HOUR. 


COBWEBS. 
FILMY meshes all woven with mist 
Till sheer enough for the ghosts of fairies ; 
Gossamer forms that the vapor kissed 
To the verge of a dream as light as the air is ; 
Discs of pearl from the fences that swing : 
Yards and yards of veiling drawn over 
Meadow grasses where night-damps cling : 
Silvery drapings that frost the clover ; 
Thin transparencies seeking to screen 
Deep, dark hollows and clefts unsightly, 
Where diamonds, thrilling with liquid sheen, 
Tremble in nets that hold them lightly. 
Lone and deserted each shining abode— 
Splendor has frightened their tenants away— 
Gifts of such beauty seem illy-bestowed 
On ugly black spiders that live by prey. 
Yet, after all, what is man, himself, 
But just such an ogre, who loves to subsist 
On his unwary brother, nay, plunder and pelf, 
In this web of a wor!d that hangs in the mist ? 
JULIA H. THAYER. 


Piety on §undays, worldliness on week-days, sweetness at 


prayer meeting, acidity at home, is the denial of one’s profes- 
sions. 


MATHEMATICALLY and financially it costs more in money to be 
an average sinner than it does to be an average Christian.—J. @. 
Oakley. 

THE men who are serving the Lord and are not slothful in 
business must be looked to for the real civil service reforms.— 
Chimes. 

THE widow’s mite that went tinkling through the brazen throat 
of the Treasury is sounding yet; the escaping fragrance of the 
alakaster box fills the world with sweetness.— H. W. Beecher. 


THE outside which man sees; the inside which God knows— 
how they may differ? Splendid exterior, impressive presence— 
within a meagre moral life, pitiful purposes, a low, enfeebled 
spiritual understanding. 


You carry a compass-conscience. Do not abuse it. Do not 
dull its sensitiveness. Do not deflect it by the iron of self-in- 
terest. Let it be free to answer to the electric current of the 
Divine Spirit—and follow where it points. 


From care and sorrow, from the misapprehension of our fel- 
low-man, from the loneliness. of the uncaring crowd, from the 
accusations of conscience, from the anxieties born of distrust, 
from the fears that lurk in the valley of death, and the shrinking 
that turns from a stranger eternity, the soul that sits in the 
shadow of the “‘ Rock of Ages’? finds deliverance.—C. C. Salter. 

-J,L. RUSSELL. 








BOOK NOTES, 


Ir Spinoza ever becomes, even in a limited sense, popular read 
ing it will be likely to be through Auerbach’s powerful delinea- 
tion of his life and times lately given to us in the historical ro- 
mance, ‘* Spinoza.”” Unfortunately, when Auerbach wrote, only 
partial light had been thrown upon the details of his-life, and 
certain phases, supposed then to be historical, have proved to be 
untrustworthy. An essential part of the plot is Spinoza’s sup- 
posed love for Clara Van den Ende, the daughter of Dr. Francis 
Van den Ende, who was his instructor in, Latin and probably the 
natural sciences. It is true that Spinoza’s successful rival did, 
as the story represents, marry Van den Ende’s daughter, but the 
Official register still to be seen at Amsterdam shows that it was 
twelve years after Spinoza was cast out from the synagogue, and 
as the age of the parties is given it proves that Clara was a mere 
child when Spinoza was studying with her father. But the want 
of present knowledge was rather an advantage than otherwise to 
Auerbach, whose business was chiefly with the artistic values of 
the life, and who has not failed to use them all. His picture of 
the Jewish society in which Spinoza was brought up is marvel- 
ously minute and faithful, owing both these qualities to the au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of modern Judaism. He has suc- 
ceeded, too, in presenting Spinoza’s philosophical and speculative 
thought freed from all technicalities, and as a power not only in 
his life but in the life of all who would learn from him. For all 
who would understand the man, before studying his work, the 
romance will prove a faithful biography, for though its historical 
accuracy can be questioned, here and there, it is a truer exponent 
of both man and time than anything before attempted, Spinoza 
standing out with far more vividness than Molinos, the Quietist, 
in the equally noteworthy romance, ‘‘ John Inglesant.”’ 


In these days when any study of hereditary influences is taken 
to mean an evolution of kind, and never a study of variation, it 
is not surprising that superficial readers should take it for granted 
that Mrs. Campbell’s book, ‘‘ Patty Pearson’s Boy” (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert) is meant to prove that hereditary curses 
cannot be evaded. Patty Pearson, a wonderfully vigorous and 
intense figure, believes this, but the author does not. ‘“‘ Pretty 
Patty” accepts the curse ‘“‘ unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,’”’ and expects her boy to be a murderer simply because she 
thinks his father was one. To her the child has no heritage on 
the earth. Cursed of God he will be cursed of man, and her one 
vehement desire is to fly with him into the wilderness, and there, 
unknown, unloved, let him work out his wretched destiny. But 
—and here the true study of hereditary influences does come in— 
her own fine nature, the frank, generous impulses of the father, 
are strong in the boy, and he lives to controvert all her theories. 
He is passionate, but he controls himself; he loves his friends as 
his father did, but his Puritan mother’s blood makes him seek 
those of a kind his father never knew. He has conflicts, and out 
of them brings faith and not despair. Instead of blindly submit- 
ting to a destiny forced on him he goes back to his birthplace to 
know whether the story he has heard is true, and finds—not a 
miserable confirmation, but a happy contradiction. The. very 
people from whom his mother hid him welcomed him, and the 


_ man who did his father the deepest wrong made atonement to 


him, and gave him what was most precious to him. The book 
is written with great power as well as delicacy, and what is usual 
now to call the ‘‘ atmosphere,” is created with a skill that is 
never a matter of chance if it is of genius and training. 


* Owns of the pleasantest children’s books of this or any season, 
is ‘The Great Giant Arithmus,”’ by Mrs. Mary Steadman Aldis 
(Macmillan & Co., New York). It serves a double purpose, for 
while amusing as a story it compels attention and mental exer- 
cise, and even the mothers will find their own memory of early 
struggles with this same giant quickened into a life that will 
make them more ready guides for the new generation. Arith- 
metic is in any case made a torture to the average child, and the 
use of the present book with its companion apparatus of bricks 
and crayons, and its humorous pictures and episodes, will do 
away with many unnecessary terrors. 


From T. B. Peterson & Co. comes a Southern novel, ‘‘ A Wo- 
man’s Perils ; or, Driven’ from Home,” by Mrs. James C. Cook. 
$1.25. Less exaggerated and stilted thar Mrs. Southworth, there 
is still a strong reminder of her style, but this will prove an at- 
traction for that lady’s large constituency of admirers. 


“Brient Days IN THE OLD PLANTATION TiMEs,” by Mrs. 
Mary Ross Banks (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is an exceedingly 
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rose-colored record of child-life before the war. It is also an 
amusing one, the negro dialect being rendered with great care 
and fidelity, and several of the stories told being almost as 
characteristic as those from the immortal ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ Aside 
from this, it has neither special value nor interest. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AMERICAN and English cheap editions are put to open shame 
by the French ones issued by Hachette & Co., which sell for 
about three cents each. 


Mr. W. Hamiiton, known as the author of “Lives of the 
Poets Laureate,”’ is preparing a record of a very different life, a 
history of ‘‘ The Esthetic Movement in England.” 


AND now Mr. Anthony Trollope, who always has one and 
sometimes two novels on the stocks, is bracing himself up with 
heavier work in the shape of a biography of Lord Palmerston. , 


An American edition of Miss Edith Simcox’s ‘“‘ Episodes in the 
Lives of Men, Women ané Lovers,’”’ is to be printed by J. R. Os- 
good & Co., there having been a steady demand for the book ever 
since its first appearance. 


Mr. Francis H. UNDERWOOD, whose volumes on Longfellow 
and Lowell have proved him to be one of the most sympathetic 
and accurate of biographers, is now at work on a life of Mr. 
Whittier, and has been collecting facts in the valley of the Mer- 
rimac. 


Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE has received the compliment 
of a dedication from Austin Dobson, whose pretty volume of 
‘‘ Eighteenth Century Essays’? has just appeared. They are 
thirty-four in number, and the book includes an appendix of 
notes as delightful as the essays. 


THE late Rev. Henry Giles, author of ‘‘ Human Life in Shak- 
speare,” and one of the ripest Shakspeare scholars in the country, 
was a man painfully unattractive in person, and always an in- 
valid. Notwithstanding these drawbacks his nature was so hon- 
est and gentle and his wit so brilliant that he won one of the 
most charming and gifted of girls for his wife. 


It is now said that Mile. Dosne, the s‘ster-in-law of M. Thiers, 
objects decidedly to any publication of the notes recently dis- 
covered in his handwriting, and forming a history of his time. It 
is possible she may still be persuaded, and in that case they will 
be valuable memoranda for future historians. 


It is fortunate that Victor Hugo is always readable, for he de- 
clares that he shall leave ready for the press very nearly as many 
volumes as he has already published. Among them are a drama 
of modern life with the title of “‘ La Faim ;’’ an epic called “‘ La 
Fin de Satan,’ and a yolume of political satires. 


A MEMORIAL edition of the works of Bewick, the famous en- 
graver, is to be issued in England, with impressions from the 
original wood blocks, the work to have some criticism from his 
daughter now in her ninety-second year. A limited edition of 
but 650 copies is to be printed, the whole to be in five octavo 
volumes. 


OnE of the best of recent translations is that made by W. R. 
S. Ralston, of Professor Von Shiefner’s ‘‘ Tibetan Tales,’’ speci- 
mens of the Central Asia folk-lore, and made up from numerous 
volumes of the ‘* Memoirs’’ of the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
Explanatory notes are added by the editor, which have in turn 
been edited by Mr. Ralston who is an authority in such matters. 
A limited edition has been imported by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Mrs. KeMBue’s ‘ Records of Later Life,’’ just published in 
England, has a note on Thackeray not before published. He 
was ‘‘sick with fright’? in the fifteen minutes before the time for 
his appearance at his first lecture, and she, in her eagerness to 
help him, scattered his notes about the room. ‘‘ My dear soul,’ 
was his only comment, “you could not have done better for 
me. I have just a quarter of an hour to wait, and it will take 
about that to page this again.”’ 

Mr. Rosert BucHANaN has found it necessary to reply to the 
reviewer in The Academy who, in noticing the “ Martyrdom of 
Madeline,” referred to his dislike of the “‘fleshly schogl’’ of 
poets. ‘ If,” he writes, ‘ your reviewer refers to Mr. Swinburne, 
to Mr. Morris, to Mr. Rossetti, and to those whom I once classed 
as their disciples, I beg leave to re-assert that my satire concerns 
not them, though it may, I suppose, have a certain retrospective 
application to writings which were merely a phase of their genius. 





Mr, Swinburne has long left the pastoral region shepherded by 
the impeccable Gautier; he has risen to heights of clear and 
beautiful purpose, where I gladly do homage to him. Mr. Mor- 
ris may be passed by without a word; he needs no apology of 
mine. Mr. Rossetti, I freely admit now, never was a fleshly poet 
at all—never, at any rate, fed upon the poisonous honey of 
French art.’’ 





' MIGMA. 


Mr, Stymour Haypen, the well-known etcher, is soon to visit 
this country, in which more interest seems at present to be felt 
in etching than in England. 

THE people of Genoa have bought the house in which Mazzini 
was born and presented it to the municipality of the city, and it 
will be hereafter open to the general public. 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. SourHworTH, with whose name we gene- 
rally associate a perennial dwelling in marble halls, makes the 
unexpected statement, that the happiest part of her life was spent 
shortly after her marriage in a log cabin in the depths of the 
Wisconsin woods, where the wolves at times howled about the 
doors. 

Tue statue of Sir Rowland Hill, author of the penny post, re- 
cently unveiled in London by the Prince of Wales, is of fine 
bronze on a granite pedestal, the whole standing fifteen feet 
high and having cost about $9000. Mr. Onslow Ford is the 
sculptor, and on the pedestal is the date 1840, the year in which 
the penny post was established. 


On the whole one would prefer to be a janitor in the public 
schools of Newark rather than teacher or even principal. The 
janitors’ wages have lately been doubled, while the teachers’ 
salaries have twice been reduced. A lady principal who works 
harder than any man has ever done in the same place receives 
but $700 a year, the man’s salary in the same position being from 
$1200 to $1800. 

Dr. Witit1AmM Hammonp, of New York, whose critical faculty 
is strongly developed, and who never hesitates for words, says 
that he considers the new Medical Code ‘‘illogical, absurd, so- 
phistical, unsound, unwarranted, untenable, inconclusive, falla- 
cious, specious, evasive, irrelevant, heretical, cnreasonable, un- 
scientific, narrow-minded, visionary and futile. But then,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘I think the old code was worse, and that no code could 
be any better.’’ 

THERE is a school in the North of England where for years the 
following announcement was to be seen: ‘* Larnin’ taught here, 
three pence a week—and them as larns manners two pence 
more.’”? Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., whose recent experiences in 
Parliament have given him some new views of English manners, 
in a speech not long ago at the Stockwell Orphanage, told the 
anecdote, and added that he sincerely wished a score of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons could be sent to this school. 


WHEN the Chinese student comes to examination day he gets 
a ‘* sleeve edition ” of his text-book, and if he does not wear it 
in its proper place he plaits it into his queue, and is thus pre- 
pared for any emergency. Whether the professors are becoming 
more vigilant or the student more careful no one knows, but 
the Chinese publisher who provides these admirable helps to a 
degree now advertises that he not only furnishes the smallest of 
‘* sleeve editions,’’ but also a magnifying glass to be used with 
them. 


AMERICAN and European modes of business are curiously un- 
like, but it is a question if portions at least of the latter might 
not be adopted by us to advantage. Mr. Edward King, one of 
the most readable of foreign correspondents, has lately written of 
Antwerp: “‘ Antwerpis mortally busy, yet to a stranger it seems 
quiet. The streets are not crowded with bustling people. But. 
ring at this quaintly carven door; enter this court-yard, and go 
up a flight of stairs. Here are counting-rooms, hum of trade— 
and much smoke of cigars. So it is all over the city. In a cor- 
ner left over from the Middle Ages—an odd corner—you may 
step into the Bourse or Exchange, where thousands of merchants 
herd together, twice a day, not merely to buy and sell stocks, 
but everything else. The Antwerp merchant does half his busi- 
ness in these two visits to the Bourse daily. In his office he 
simply notes down and carries out the results of his visits. He 
is a stirring man, full of ideas about exporiation to South Ame- 
rica and the Indies; full of jealouey of Rotterdam, and very 
much afraid of his gigantic American competitors over sea.’’ 
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EDITED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
A Word to Our Correspondents. 

Wi1TH the change of form, the editor of ‘‘ The Household ”’ de- 
partment appeals once more to its readers for personal hints and 
suggestions. Questions and answers in ‘‘ Home and Society ” 
are hereafter to be included under the one heading, but this will 
not lessen the space belonging to ‘‘ The Household,” which finds 
more and more reason for enlarging this heretofore somewhat 
restricted phase of its work. As in the beginning, every woman 
interested in the simplifying or the perfecting of household meth- 
ods is urged to give her experience, no words seeming to cover 
this ground more completely than those used in the article in 
which the editor first made acquaintance with the readers of 
‘Our CONTINENT :”’ 

** The Household Column—a popular feature at present of all 
papers—bristles with suggestions, not for simplifying life, but 
for adding ever new complications. In a country whose abound- 
ing food-supply includes the fruits and vegetables of every zone 
in a variety almost bewildering, and admitting of perpetual 
change in dietaries, there seems a deep-seated conviction that 
these products of nature are all far too simple, and that the 
nineteenth century demands that we shall make everything as 
much like something else as possible. One paper announces that 
potatoes should never be served twice in the same form, and that 
the housekeeper is without excuse who dares to cleave to plain 
boiled or mashed. To multiply multiplication is the household 
law, and the eager and aspiring housekeeper lives up to this 
standard till flesh and strength fail together, and a nervous, ex- 
hausted invalid ceases the useless struggle, not because convinced 
of its uselessness, but because further work is impossible. 

‘¢'To all such this column appeals. It offers, not new rules for 
complicating life and work, but a solution or an attempt at so- 
lution of the problem of living to-day and every day in the best 
and wisest and truest way. Its aim is not expansion of labor, 
but condensation ; not the laying of fresh burdens upon already 
overburdened shoulders, but the removal of every superfluous 
ounce in that burden. Every question bearing upon life and 
work in the home will in time find place and full discussion. 
Where methods of work come up, the minutest and clearest di- 
rections will in every case be given. There will be no experimen- 
tal, hap-hazard guessing, but a full showing of truth already 
tested and proved true. 

** And so, dear women, you who are rich will be heard gladly if 
only you tell us the best things that money can do; and you 
who are poor, even more gladly if you give us what can be done 
with no money atall, beyond the day’s need. Whether it is a 
question of house-furnishing or decoration, of servants and their 
management, of work simplified or done away with altogether, 
consider a part at least of this column as a Womay’s Exchange, 
in which each helps all the rest. 

‘¢ What has been done is wanted, but also what has not been 
done ; in other words, the failures and worries of struggling in- 
experience. For even worries have their uses, if out of worries 
some light on their cause and cure may come; and so worries 
also may be poured into this dispassionate ear, always open and 
ready when the thought has taken helpful form, to return it in 
its new dress to the original owner.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

**WE have heard of ‘tatties ’ with a general sense that they are some- 
thing very comfortable in hot weather, but we are in great doubt as to 
their precise structure. So, finding that ‘OUR CONTINENT’ will an- 
swer questions, we ‘want to know, you know, ’ just what they are, and 
if they could be applied to American houses ??’—J. B., Natchez, Miss, 

Tatties have recently been described at length in Chambers’ 
Journal in an article on India, where how to keep cool has been 
under consideration ever since India had a climate at all : 

“The tattie in India is a large curved or sloping screen, which 
accurately fits into each door or window facing the west, and is 
made of the roots of the khuskhus grass ( Andropogon muricatus) , 
which singularly combines strength and porosity with the most 
delicious and refreshing fragrance. These screens are about an 
inch in thickness, and, during the hot and dry west winds, are 
saturated from outside with water, which immediately com- 
mences evaporating under the fierceness of the blast; and, as 
evaporation always implies cold, the wind which, in the veranda, 
would raise the thermometer to 120° Fahrenheit, passes into the 








house at 75° or 80°, laden with a delicious fragrance. While 
tatties are in working order all other cooling appliances are un- 
necessary. In the neighborhood of Gwalior and Jhansi there is 
another form of tattie. A small creeping, thorny variety of the 
ber (Zizyphus jujuba) is largely found in the jungles ; this iscol- 
lected and dried, and at the proper time the whole west veranda 
is inclosed with thorny walls nine to ten inches thick, and these 
being saturated from the outside, all doors are thrown open and 
a delightful temperature is secured. Tatties are of no use dur- 
ing the easterly wind, which ushers in and accompanies the rains ; 
laden with moisture, it is a damp wind, and therefore retards 
evaporation.”’ ° 

For our own country, the sweet grass used in so many forms 
in the Indian goods sold at Mount Desert would produce pre- 
cisely the same effect as khuskhus grass, and it is surprising that 
no one has yet thought of its application. 

Can any subscriber to “‘Our ConTINENT ”’ answer the query 
helow, and give any method of removing such spots ? 

**Did you ever hear of butter making white spots on silver that neither 
ammonia or whiting will take off? It is very odd, and I am not posi- 
tive itis the butter, though itis on the butter dish and knife mostly, and 
a little on the silver knives we use for tea. Itcannot be anything grocers 
put in butter, for the spots came when we were using some of home 
manufacture. If you can explain the mystery and help me to restore my 
silver to its former appearance I will be greatly obliged.’*—A. V. W., 
Roseville, N. J. 

‘** Please tell the owners of some frightfully spotted tablecloths, one 
with wine, two with fruit stains, what to do about it and oblige.— 
Orange, N. J. 

The time for doing was while the spots were still fresh. In the 
case of wine the place should be covered at once with finesalt, For 
fruit stains stretch the cloth over a bowl and pour boiling water 
on the spot till it disappears or is a mere shadow. If allowed to 
dry and then washed in the ordinary manner the case is hopeless 
when peaches, blackberries or huckleberries are concerned. Cur- 
rants and raspberries yield more readily. 

‘*IF a lady should refuss the company of a gentleman to a social gath- 
ering without giving any excuse would it be proper for him to call on her 
again before receiving an apology ?°” 

Hardly, unless there were circumstances which were, in them- 
selves, a sufficient explanation of the lady’s refusal. A man 
accustomed to society would not, for instance, ask a lady with 
whom he was very slightly acquainted to go out with him, or a 
young girl who was not accustomed to go out without a chape- 
rone; and if he had made stich a mistake the apology would 
properly come from him. 

**TIow should a lady who has been divorced be addressed—as Miss or 
Mrs. ?—by her maiden name or not ?’’ 

That depends upon the preference of the lady. She either pe- 
titions to the court for the privilege of resuming her maiden 
name or she keeps her married one. In the latter case, of course, 
she is Mrs.; in the former she herself arranges whether she 
will be called Miss or Mrs. To becalled Mrs. is generally re- 
garded as in better taste for a lady who has been married. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR, 
(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 

July 16.—Alexandria burning. Damage greater from 
fanatical incendiaries than from English shells. Arabi Bey re- 
treats to the Kafr-el-Dwar and intrenches. British occupy the 
city and shoot rioters wherever found. A few English and 
French residents hold the Anglo-Egyptian Bank against the mob 
and are rescued by a force landed from the fleet. Turkey de- 
clares her intention of aiding to restore order in Egypt.——Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln dies of paralysis in Springfield, Ill., aged sev- 
enty-seven years. 


July 17.—Turkey reconsiders and is doubtful about help- 
ing England. Egypt ina state of anarchy. Europeans leaving 
Cairo. United States marines land at Alexandria and help re- 
store order.——Parliamentary set-to on the floor of Congress be- 
tween Messrs. Hewitt and Robeson, and a prize fight in New York 
between two professional roughs. The first nearly as exciting to 
spectators as the last. 3 


July 18.— Alliance of France with England announced in 


the French Chamber of Deputies:——Famine feared in the Egyp- 
tian provinces. Arabi Bey is collecting all the force possi- 
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ple, and threatens to cut off the water supply of Cairo, where 
the European inhabitants are in nightly fear of massacre.—— 
Steamer John Wilson sunk by a snag in the Atchafalaya River, 
Louisiana. Six lives lost.——A case of yellow fever in New Or- 
leans.——Fatal railway accidents near St. John, N.B., and Ghar- 
lottetown, P. E. I.——The body of Earl Crawford, which was 
stolen from the family vault in Ireland, found concealed on the 
estate. The detectives have been searching everywhere else.—— 
Daughter of a wealthy resident of Montreal carried off by ab- 
ductors. ——Congress declares the Representatives from Virginia 
and Maine entitled to their seats, and takes up another contested 
case of Smalls vs. Tillman.——Political conventions at Galves- 
ton, Texas, and Peoria, Ill.——Heavy floods near St. Joseph, 
Mo.——Trouble at Lynn, Mass., and elsewhere. Labor vs. capi- 
tal—Abandoned Italian brig Francisca Feliz brought into New 
York by an English prize crew.——Roman Catholic bishop of 
Brooklyn refuses to allow a church to receive race-course gate- 
money. 


July 19.--Turkey still hesitates as to her course of ac- 
tion. Egypt somewhat less turbulent. Nearly all Europeans 
have left Cairo. France votes funds for the Egyptian campaign, 
and almost immediately afterward has a Cabinet crisis of her 
own.——Arrears-for-rent bill reported to the House of Commons. 

Great fire in Smyrna, several hundred houses destroyed._—— 
Congress decides that the old New York Post Office, from whose 
belfry when it was a church Franklin experimented in electricity, 
shall be sold.——Congressman Smalls declared entitled to his seat. 
——Epenetus Howe nominated for Governor of New York by the 
Greenback-Labor Convention at Albany.——Funeral of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, Ill——Heavy damages by 
water from a thunderstorm in Boston.——Steamer Alhambra, 
bound for Halifax, runs into Sound steamer Rhode Island, 
bound for New York. No lives lost. Damage to both boats. 
Each captain blames the other.——Plymouth Rock runs down a 
schooner in New York harbor. 


July 20.—Turkey replies to the questions of the Powers : 
Is especially pleased that ‘‘ the incontestable and unquestioned 
rights and sovereignty of the Sultan are recognized,” and “‘ con- 
sents to participate in the conference.’? The Powers aforesaid 
ought to be much gratified.. Meanwhile Arabi cuts off the water 
supply of Alexandria, and Europeans are massacred wherever they 
can be caught.——England and France agree to join hands in 
preserving the Suez Canal.——French Cabinet crisis ends. Vote of 
confidence in the government.——Failure of hay and potato 
crops in Ireland.——Alabama contested election case considered 
in Congress. Smith vs. Shelly. Seat declared vacant.——Ver- 
mont school fund falls heir to $200,000 through decision of Pro- 
bate Court in Huntington will case.——A. H. Stephens nomi- 
nated by the Democrats for Governor of Georgia. Democratic 
Convention in Texas.——Prohibition Convention at Jackson, 
Miss. Indians on the war-path in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Genera] Curtis fined $1000 for collecting political assess- 
ments. Steamship Alhambra libeled for $40,000 by owners of 
Rhode Island in consequence of yesterday’s collision.——Mrs. 
Scoville files notice that she will contest Guiteau’s will.——Na- 
val Court of Inquiry reports that the burning of the Rodgers 
in St. Lawrence Bay was probably due to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


Religious.—Philadelphia has five hundred and thirty- 
seven churches, with an estimated total value of $17,000,000.—— 
Fifty children of missionaries, who have had appointments from 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, are now laboring in 
the Foreign Mission field.—Mrs. Bruges B. Long, of Philadel- 
phia, deceased, bequeaths $200,000 to found a home for orphan 
girls, daughters of Union soldiers and firemen to have the pref- 
erence.——A society lately incorporated in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
modestly proposes for itself the herculean work of doing away 
with Sabbath, Thanksgiving day and the use of the Bible in 
school.—The New York Tablet is authority for the statement 
that Roman Catholicism in this country ‘‘ puts five hundred into 
the grave daily for one that it wins over from other commu- 
nions.’”’——In the United Presbyterian Church there is talk of a 
fast-day by reason of the triumph of “the instrumental-music- 
in-church party ;” also of a ‘formal separation” of the non- 
harp-organ-piano-cornet-sackbut-and-psaltery party.— Walter C. 
Jones has given to the native churches of Ja pan and China, through 
the English Chureh Mission Society, $360,000, making his own 
and his son’s gifts to religious causes $650,000.—Robert L. and 


Alexander Stuart, of New York, gave to the Presbyterian Board 
of Church Erection in the last ten years funds to build two hun- 
dred and seventy-six churches.——The committee appointed at 
Eisenach in 1863 to revise Luther’s translation of the Bible has 
just completed its work. Of the thirty scholars originally ap- 
pointed but fourteen survive.——The revision of the authorized 
version of the Old Testament will not be finished this year, and 
the whole Bible revised will not be published in 1883; so says 
Secretary Wright, of the English Revision Company.——In the 
State of Texas the Comptroller decided that colporteurs must 
pay fifty dollars tax. This affects the Bible and tract cre in 
their work.——Nazareth in Galilee has a telegraph office——The 
Iowa cyclone demolished a fifty-thousand-dollar Baptist church 
at Mount Pleasant.——Mtesa’ Kiugdom is open to mission work 
now, and the adverse influences are dissipated almost entirely. 
——An educated Hindoo, not a Christian, writes strongly in be- 
half of the Bible in government schools in India.——An unnamed 
rival to ‘‘ The Salvation Army ”’ has arisen, no less peculiar and 
irregular in its methods. Dr. Baxter, of the Christian Herald, 
is generalissimo.—tThe railways are insisting on temperance. 
One will not keep a man in its employ who uses liquor mode- 
rately, while another will rent no property for the sale of liquor. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad will not allow intoxicated men to 
enter its cars.——Fifteen thousand fresh Mormons from abroad 
are expected during the summer. 


Scientific.—‘‘La lampe soleil,’’ or sun lamp, so called 
from the similarity of its rays to those of sunlight, has been tried 
and proved to be the best of the many electric lamps now in use, 
being so simple in its action that it requires no regulating mechan- 
ism. It is merely a square block of marble or dry limestone, 
having two holes pierced in it from above. The holes slant to- 
gether until] they almost meet within the bottom of the block. 
Into these holes two carbon rods, forming the poles ofthe arc, 
are inserted ; the current passes through the partition of calca- 
reous stone between the points, heating it to incandescence, and 
thus a peculiarly. soft white light falls from the bottom of the 
block. The only objectionable point is the ugly shape of the Jamp, 
which rather necessitates the use of a screen.——The French 
Government has lately given permission for the trial of an elec- 
tric line for seafish. This is merely an electric light in a glass 
globe, with a device for making it sink to the proper distance. 
When this is reached the light is turned on, and the fish flock, 
often in schools, delighted with the unaccustomed brightness. 
Catching them is, of course, a very simple matter; so simple 
that it can hardly be allowed as an ordinary means of fishing, 
the present license given being merely for the purpose of testing 
the machine.——Dr. Woeikof, a member of the Moscow Society 
of Naturalists, criticises the map of isotherms, published re- 
cently by Dr. Wild in his work ‘‘On the Temperatures in the 
Russian Empire,”’ asserting that it does not give a true idea of 
the distribution of winter temperatures, more particularly in 
Siberia, where most of the stations are situated in valleys. At 
these points the temperature is lower in the winter than on the 
steppes, and the isotherms are given far too southern a position on 
the map, those for January being especially faulty.——-Mirage 
seems to be becoming more and more common in Sweden, where 
there has lately also been a severe earthquake, extending over a 
radius of thirty-six miles. The mirage, seen chiefly in Southern 
and Central Sweden, lasts often for hours, and whole landscapes 
are often visible. Recently, over the lake of Orsa, a large number 
of steamers were seen reflected as if plying on the lake, the smoke 
even seeming to rise from their funnels. The scene changed to 
a landscape, the vessels becoming islands covered with vegeta- 
tion, and the mirage dissolved in haze, after lasting three hours. 





PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed to the Secretary of ~ 
the U. S. Mutual Accident Association. It is published with pleasure, 
in evidence of the benefits accruing from accident insurance : 

LA GRANGE, Ga., May 3, 1882. 
Mr. Jas. R. Pitcher, Secretary : . 

DeEaR Str :—Your esteemed favor of the 2th ult., with check for 
$5, 000 in full liquidation of accident policy No. 5, 952, issued by the Uni- 
ted States Mutual Accident Association, assuring the life of my husband 
in my favor, was duly received last Saturday per registered letter. 

Your promptness has commanded my admiration. . . . 

Let me ask you, kind sir, to extend my thanks to each and every official 
of your honorable board, for the most timely help you have given me. 

With high esteem, believe me, 
Mus. J. H. SLEDGE, 
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My Last Offer. 
WE had a wedding at our house last night, 
With throng of guests and maze of flowers ; 
The rooms were brilliant with their blaze of light ; 
In song and feasting passed the hours. 


My little nephew, four years and a half, 
Bewildered, glad and wonder-eyed, 

Saw all the glitter, heard the song and laugh, 
And ate unwonted sweets beside. 


Next day he pondered much, as wise folks do, 
Then craved of me a little boon ; 

“ Aunt Jeanie, why don’t you get married, too? 
I hope you’!] do it very soon.”’ 


“ Dear child,’’ I said, and stroked his curly head, 
“You would not wish it if you knew 

That I must go away if I should wed, 
Instead of living here with you.’’ 


His face grew grave, for he had only thought 
Of wedding cakes and ices sweet ; 

But, if with loss of Auntie it were bought, 
The feast would be a doubtful treat. 


He clasped my neck and kissed me on the cheek, 
Then said the loving little elf, 

* Aunt Jeanie, don’t get married till next week, 
And I will marry you myself,”’ 





Cc. M. St. DENYS. 


A Hardshell Parable.—There are other kinds of liquors 
than those drunk at bars, as an old hardshell minister once 
alluded to in this manner: ‘‘ There’s the likker of mallis that 
many of you drinks to the drugs, but you’re sure to sweeten it 
with the sugar of self-justification. There’s the likker of avris 
that some keeps behind the curtain for constant use, but they 
always has ‘it well mixt with the sweeten uv prudence and 
ekonimy. There’s the likker of self-luv that some men drink by 
the gallon, but they always puts in lots of the shugar of take- 
keer-of-number-one. An’ lastly, there’s the likker uv extorshun, 
which man sweetens according to circumstances.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


No, siree !”” remarked the old resident ; ‘‘my wife didn’t 
bring me a cent. But it was all my fault. I wouldn’t have it. 





The morning of the day we were married I says to her, says I, 
“Maria, how much money have ye got?’ Says she, ‘John, I’ve 
got just twenty-five cents.’ Then says I, ‘Come with me,’ and 
I took her down to the canal and had her throw that quarter 
into ¢he water. I wasn’t goin’ to have no woman twitting me 
about spreadin’ around on her money.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


The Memphis Avalanche says that whisky and dogs will 
keep Tennessee poor until she kills the one and quits drinking 
the other. Upon reading this a Tennessee girl, who wanted to 
do something to help her father get along in life, poisoned his six 
dogs, broke his whisky jug’ and gave his rifle toa tramp. Since 
which time she has had several offers of marriage, and is regarded 
as an heiress in her own rights. 


Senator Slater, of Oregon, says he does not think the re- 
cent Republican victory there was brought about by Republi- 
can votes. Qh, no, certainly not. A Republican victory, you 
know, is never brought about by Republican votes. It is always 
caused by Democratic votes. By there not being enough of 
them.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A man in Georgia lost a gold collar button two years 
ago, and recently the missing jewelry was found in the fat of the 
digestive organs of aslaughtered cow. How the cow got under 
the bureau in the bed-room, where a detached collar button al- 
ways rolls, is an inexplicable mystery.— Norristown Herald, 


The Cincinnati Inquirer thinks that ‘‘if the revolution- 
ary warriors had known it would take $746,070 for drinks and 
cigars to celebrate the centennial of the victory at Yorktown 
they would probably have given up the fight early in the contest 
and paid the tax on the tea.’”’ 


“I don’t know how it is,” said Jack Dumbthump, 
‘everybody is forever quoting ‘ ignorance is bliss,’ and yet I’m 
not happy.” ‘‘That’s because you’ve just got enough seuse to 
know what a fool you are,’’ commiserately replied a sarcastic 
neighbor.— Andrews’ Queen. 


It was the fourth set of kittens which had been drowned, 
and the young woman of the house did not mean to stand it any 
longer, and she rushed in to her mother. ‘‘ Now, mamma,”’ she 
eried, ‘‘ it is a shame to waste cats in this way, and you must be 
more saving !”’ 


Life is cheaply held in Colorado. A man, who went in 
swimming at Denver and nearly drowned, rewarded the man 
who saved his life by a gift of ten cents, and was going home, 
when his rescuer called him back and gave him five cents change. 


In the last article penned by Dr. Holland he said he be- 
lieved it to be demonstrably true that, of all the advantages which 
comes to any young man, that of poverty is the greatest. But 
no young man has ever yet been satisfied with the demonstration. 


An English naval officer has been so cruel as to remark 
that a third-rate British iron-clad could steam past the New York 
forts without firing a gun, except such as might be necessary to 
stare away hackmen from her intended landing place. 


The Empress Eugenie never set a fashion that, for popu- 
larity and permanence, compared with those set by two soldiers, 
and the Garibalbi shirt and Kossuth hat have outlived all her 
pretty costumes and labored fancies. 


Master: ‘‘ What does Condillac say about brutes in the 
scale of being?’ Scholar: ‘‘He says a brute is an imperfect 
animal.’”’ ‘“‘ And what isa man?’ ‘ Man is a perfect brute.” 

The telephone disproves the old adage that listeners 
never hear good of themselves. It hears ‘‘ good-by”’ from the 
mouth of every one that uses it. 


“Hello, Jim, you ain’t out of work again, are you?” 
Unfaithful employee—“ Well, yes; fact is, I’m not able to work; 
been injured by a premature discharge.”’ 

‘Shall we fly?” asks the Engineering Magazine. ‘*Yes, 
you had better, if you have been doing anything off-color for a 
respectable scientific journal.” 


The price of mummies will rule higher for some time to 
come, in consequence of. Arabi Bey’s operations in the Egyptian 
market. 

The paragrapher of the Boston Transcript remarks that 
*¢ the lover’s favorite flower is heart seize.”’ 


